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“JUST A COMMON CLAY BRICK:” BY WILL 
LEVINGTON COMFORT 


f HE teacher was not disturbed by the coming of strangers i | | 
: ™@ to his class for the day; in fact, his method of using ae 






















Nature as head-master was more and more bringing a 
watchers to his educational experiments. Five girls \ 
from twelve to seventeen, were his class this summer ‘te 
morning. The class room was the shore of Erie where 
the beach is narrow and the bluffs high; the talk was 
incidental, until a half-brick, partly submerged in the sand, and 
momentarily i in the wash of the low waves, caught the teacher’s eye 
and furnished the theme of the day. ay 

Stepping forward with a receding wave, he drew it from the sand | a 
where it lay gleaming, wet and vividly red, against the gray tones ie 
of the sand. The edges of the brick were rounded by the grind of 
the gravel and water. It was like an ancient tile in a Chinese rose 
garden. . . . Just a common clay brick, not very old, not. very 
hard, but a thing of beauty in the grays of the beach. “It reminds 
me of a girl’s dress I saw once on a winter's day”’ remarked the teacher, 
“a rough cloth of mixed gray wools with a narrow edging of red velvet 
around the sleeves and collar. . . . Yet, alone, and now that it is 
dry, this is just a brick-red. It needs the gray grain of sand and 
gravel. . . . Now if that were a thing of true beauty, as it seemed 
to us lying below, a deep human reason is back of it. Perhaps we 
can find the heart. 

‘““There’s something in the hollowing and rounded edges, such as 
no machine or hand-grinding could duplicate, but that has to do with 
the impression of age it gives; and there’s beauty in age, a fine 
mystery in itself. Often the objects which our immediate forebears 
found decorative strike our finer eyes as hideous, and with truth; but 
the more ancient things which simpler races found useful and lovely, 
appeal to us as consummate in charm and grace, though we may 
never have seen them before in this life. The essence of their beauty 
is a certain thrilling familiarity which our souls find in them—the 
same mystery that is awakened in us by an occasional passing face 
which we are positive has not met these eyes before. 

“We are all more or less sensitive to mystic relationships with 
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“JUST A COMMON CLAY BRICK” 


old vases and coppers, with gourds and bamboo, urns and sandal- 
wood, with the scents and flavors of far countries, and with sudden 
stretches of coast, so that we repeat in wonder—‘And this is the 
first time . . . ’ Oursouls know better perhaps. It is enough how- 
ever to grant the meaning deep beneath our satisfaction in certain 
objects, and that our sense of their beauty is not accidental. For 
instance, there is something behind our pleasure in the gleam of red 
from the pervading grays of the shore. . . 

“And look at that Headland—the white cloud above it, the white 
of breakers at its point—and the little bay asleep against it—”’ 


T suddenly occurred to me that we were in the midst of a 
lesson. We had climbed the bluff to the Master’s cottage, and 
the view of the Headland was a fulfilment. ‘The point of the 

eastern gales is broken for all this stretch of shore,” he said, “but 
the beauty of that rugged point is not alone in its lf, but in the peace 
of the cove which it effects. The same is here in this bit of stonework 
and the vine. For beauty is a globe of meaning. It is a union of 
two objects which complete each other and suggest a third—the 
union of two to make one. Our minds are satisfied with the sustain- 
ing, the masculine, if you like, in the stonework and the gaunt head- 
land, because they are completed by the trailing vine and the sleeping 
cove. The suggestion in each is peace, the very quest of life. 

“There is always this trinity, to form a globe of beauty. From 

the union of matter and spirit, all life is quickened; and this initial 
formula of completing a circle, a trinity, pervades all life. We are 
thrilled by the symbols of the great original affinity of matter and 
spirit, and the very life which we thrill with, is its completing third. 
That elm tree, with its haggard weather-blackened limbs, and the 
springing from it of delicate green foliage, is like the background of 
a great painting. So often you will see in paintings the stone and 
the vine in the background, or the branch and the leaf, pictured 
many times with a suggestion of running water at the base for action 
and progress and the ever onward human spirit. You won’t find the 
full-leafed tree there, (for that would hide the lineaments of beauty, 
as the character of a face is concealed in fatness)—but branch and 
leaf, the need each of the other, and the promise of the fruit. It is 
the globe again—the union of the strong and the fragile for a finer 
dimension of power—bow and cord, ship and sail, man and woman, 
stalk and leaf, stone and vine—yes, and that which surprised us at 
the beginning—that gleam of red in the wash of water upon the 
grays. It was the suggestion of warmth and life brought to the cold 
inanimate hues of sand and gravel, that gave us the sense of beauty 
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in a wet worn brick. Firelight in a room is just the same thing—a 
gray stone fireplace with red embers is the very heart of a winter 
house. . . . If there had not been a vital significance back of our 
discovery of the day, our sense of a brick’s beauty would have been 
untimely and disordered. . . . Go now and express what seems to 
you best, from our walk and talk.” 

The five girls left us. The teacher turned, saying: 


be ATURE is always so safe and replete. There are scores of 

analogies in Nature for every great event of the human 

spirit, even for the resurrection of the soul. . . . Oh, yes, 
you are interested in the departure of the little class for expression 
of what they have just heard. The day would be poorly spent, no 
matter what I might say, but for that. It is the union again of 
receiving and expressing that makes growth and character. Ex- 
pression is the right hand. I try to establish them upon a basic idea— 
today it was of Beauty. They will not try to remember what I said. 
I never encourage that. Memory is not the faculty I care to cultivate. 

“First, I strive to ignite their work from the spirit outward—not 
from the flesh inward. I don’t care to fill their brains, but to inspire 
their souls, to occupy their brains with products of their own. All 
my work is a training for the expression of the real self. We are 
infinitely greater than our brains. If I arrive at the truth of any 
subject, I need have no worry about sleepy heads in the classes. A 
disclosure of truth, and the process of it made clear, is the perfect 
awakener, for truth is the aliment of the soul. It is not what I say, 
but what the truth suggests to them, that determines the value of 
their expression of it. 

“Expression is the triumph. Every time the brain gives ex- 
pression to the real self, there is a memorable vitality, not only in the 
expression, but strength and authority added to the brain itself. 
Yes, this is training for writers, but that is not my aim, except in the 
cases of two or three with something like a natural bent. Words 
are the natural implements for us all. . So the ardent aim of 
the leadership of the classes here is to stimulate the expression of 
the real self. If I do this truly in a morning walk, or a class-room 
talk, I awaken the deeper vitalities of those who listen. When you 
awaken a soul interest, you may rely upon it, the brain is open to 
its full zest and capacity. Pattering of uncohered facts upon the 
temporal surface of the brain in the effort to lodge them in the 
tentacles of memory—does not construct the character of a man or 
woman. Think of the centuries wasted in that method. 

“The superb flower of the work here is the occasional disclosure 
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“JUST A COMMON CLAY BRICK” 


of the real bent of a student. That is always like the discovery of 
El Dorado to me. The most important fact to be considered in any 
educational ideal is that the soul of every one has its own especial 
treasures and bestowals; and when one succeeds in touching with 
fresh fire an ancient facility or proclivity in the breast of a boy or 
girl—the rest is but following the gleam. . . . For each one of us 
is different. The world finds us significant, even heroic, only as we 
give expression to a power intrinsic and inimitable.” 


N the afternoon, I joined a group of boys at work in the Teacher’s 
rose garden. They were building a narrow cement walk of a 
quality not to be seen elsewhere. 

‘**We found more of the water-worn brick,” said the Teacher. “I 
told the boys some of the matters we discussed this morning, and one 
volunteered the word that plenty more brick pieces could be had down 
the shore near the Headland. An old brick house long ago rubbed 
itself into the falling bank, and now its parts are spread along the 
shore and buried in the sand. . . . One has to jetty along here if 
the beach is to be saved. They say that an old apple orchard once 
stood out beyond where we now bathe. . . . So the boys have 
brought a half-bushel of the red treasures. And we are to carry out 
and make perpetual the affinity of red gleams to a gray pebble walk.” 

I watched through the long afternoon. The boys worked raptly, 
even through the hard dull labor of leveling, setting the frames and 
laying the concrete foundation. The finishing was the absorbing part. 
The Teacher’s idea called not for a fine-grained sand walk, but a 
mixture of all sizes from a penny large down to the finest sand. 

“The cement makes the most lasting bond in a mixture of that 
kind, then the pebbly finish is effective and darker for the insets.” 

The walk was less than two feet wide and roughly squared by 
pieces of shingle laid in the concrete, tip to tip. The final dressing, 
two inches of pebble mortar, looked unpromising to me on account 
of its coating of white. I thought it would harden a dingy cement 
color, instead of the deep sparkling gray desired. When three blocks 
were partly set, however, the Master turned a fine spray from the 
hose upon the surface and the top cement flooded away. The surface 
was then lightly sponged and the pebble tops appeared without the 
clinging white. The water also erased the least mark of the trowel. 

The red insets were now tamped in with the trowel-handle, the 
unique round edges appearing without a touch of stain. The rapidly 
hardening mortar was not packed about the brick pieces, but the 
natural edge of the gray preserved, as if they had been hurled into 
the mortar. They were placed without immediate regularity, but 
with an admirable relation to the walk in its length. . . I saw 
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THE SUMMER RAIN 


the walk afterward in the rain—all frames and shingles removed, the 
rich loam and humus of the rose soil softening all the border—the 
rounded edges of the brick-insets gleaming out of the gray—a walk 
that seemed to have been there a thousand years, and the red pieces 
worn by the bare feet of centuries. . . . It satisfied, and the thought, 
too, that none of the boys who helped to do the work, could be quite 
the same after that afternoon. 


THE SUMMER RAIN 


E will come down like rain upon the meadows, 
Showers of cool summer rain upon the earth. 
The purple lilies shall lift their heads 

And dance among the tall meadow grasses. 

Streams of water shall rush from the hills 

To quench the thirst of the weary land. 

The summer rain falleth softly. It bringeth refreshment, 

As the cool drops fall welcome, incessantly. 

He comes with abundant peace unto His own. 

O Beloved, walk out in the meadows when it is raining. 

The rain falleth upon the grass and on the purple lilies. 

While the silver moon endureth, He giveth peace. 

Dance with the lilies, Beloved! Oh, sorrow no more. 

This is the song I sing of the purple lilies. 

The sun rose in the east, and a silver light spread over the western sky. 

I took my harp and went out into the meadows. 

The lambs frolicked as to the spring and sheep sedate with curious 
glance went by. 

I tuned my harp and sang of the joy of summer, 

Its rush of flowers in green and shadowy glen. 

I sang till the little moon, like a cloud appearing, 

Sank in the east, pale gold and thin; and then, 

I waited until the rain in a shower came falling 

Over the meadows, fresh and cool, again. 

Ah, me! It came silently. Silence is very sweet. 

It fell on the meadow grasses and the lilies at my feet. 

Silence is sweeter than song. The silver light lingered fair as at 
morning’s birth, and peace o’er the meadows stole abroad while 
the scent of meadow earth rose like a balm. The perfume of 
woodland lilies, purple and gold, pure as the dew, arose. 

This is the song of lilies, the song of rain, 

Of silence that healeth the world’s unrest and pain. 

While the earth endureth—till the moon shall be no more, 

Peace shall come in the falling rain, deep peace, till her cup run o’er. 

BLANCHE ABLESON. 
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TRAINING ORCHARDS OVER GARDEN 
WALLS: BEAUTY AND PROFIT IN THE ES. 
PALIER METHOD OF FRUIT GROWING 

ao fae HERE is no restricting a determined man. Hedging 


him about with fixed boundaries but increases his in- 
ventive faculties and intensifies his energies. “By 
working within limits the master is revealed,” and the 

10 ™ incompetent is discovered. A limited acreage forces 

the farmer to a finer treatment of his soil, a more care- 

ful sowing, a surer knowledge of plant life. Civiliza- 
tion has so steadily encroached upon the wide fertile places of the 
world, that it has driven the farmer to the wall, as it were. It has 
reduced his broad fields to mere patches in some localities, and cease- 
lessly demands the fullest yield. It has forced cities into the air and 
driven farms into new forms, refining them, making them more fit 
than ever for the great task of feeding the millions of sky-dwellers 
in the cities. 

Every nation is at work in its own way upon the problem of 
intensive farming, of conserving the vitality of the soil, of getting 
the most out of a given area. The broad valleys of Arizona are no 
longer carelessly plowed and planted with the easiest obtainable seed. 
They are recognized as the valuable assets of a nation as well as the 
private property of a few men, so the Government is busily engaged 
in studying the best methods of conservation, analyzing the soil, test- 
ing the seed, storing the rainfall, controlling the flow of rivers. In 
Italy the cities have pushed the farmer beyond the fertile valleys 
and up the steep hillsides. His method of cultivating his rolling 
fields, of making every inch of their soil productive, is worthy careful 
consideration in this country. It is practical, and being Italian it is 
also decorative. Italy’s fields and farms are treated as an artist 
treats his canvas—a whole landscape being contained within their 
small boundaries. They are the tiniest, most compact of farms, but 
with an astonishing yield. 

The Italian gardeners were the first to train fruit trees into vines 
that could be fastened against the retaining walls formed by terracing 
their round hills into level beds. Then the Swiss and the French 
became interested in this decorative and practical form of intensive 
culture. Germany and England soon adopted the Italian custom of 
growing trees espalier-wise, thus adding to the beauty and productive- 
ness of their land. Now America is actively experimenting with the 
wall-growing of fruits. English gardeners and landscape architects 
first introduced into our country this method of conserving space and 
soil, and of making country estates not only more productive but 
more beautiful. 
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THE CHERRIES AT THE 
RIGHT ARE TRAINED TO 

A SINGLE STEM OR VER- 
TICAL CORDON AGAINST 

A GLASS WALL: THIS 
METHOD OF CROWING 
CHERRIES IS ESPECIALLY 
POPULAR IN GERMANY: 
THERE THEY HAVE 
BROUGHT THE ESPALIER 
GROWING OF FRUIT TO A 
MOST REMARKABLE DE- 
GREE OF PERFECTION 
THROUGH A LONG AND 
VARIED SYSTEM OF SCIEN- 
TiFiC EXPERIMENTA- 
TIONS : CHERRIES GROWN 
AGAINST A WALL HAVE 
AN INTENSE RICHNESS 
OF COLOR AS THOUGH 
THE SUN HAD TOUCHED 
THEM WITH THE DOUBLED 
CHARM OF REFLECTED 
COLOR : THE TWICE COL- 
ORED CHERRIES HANGING 
AMONG THE BRIGHT GREEN 
LEAVES AGAINST THE 
TRANSLUCENT GLASS WALL 
MAKE A MOST CHARMING 
GARDEN PICTURE: CHER- 
RIES NEVER MAKE A MORI 
ABUNDANT YIELD THAN 
WHEN THUS COZILY 
PROTECTED FROM WINDS. 
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Photographs by Chas. Jones. 


THE WELL KNOWN ENGLISH MORILLO CHERRY GROWS WILLINGLY IN THE FORM OF A FAN AGAINST 
THE WALL: WHEN SPRING PAINTS THE GREEN FAN WITH WHITE BLOSSOMS THE UTILITARIAN 
WALL IS INDEED TRANSFORMED. 
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THE PEACH TREE AT THE RIGHT 
SHOWS THAT A FORCED TRAINING 
DOES NOT SAP VITALITY : RATHER 
DOES A SHELTERED SITUATION 
AGAINST THE WALL GIVE IT ADDED 
VIGOR : THE LIVING TAPESTRY OF 
GREEN LEAVES, PATTERNED WITH 
THE GLOWING COLOR OF FRUIT, 
HANGING AGAINST THE GARDEN 
WALL IS A PROFITABLE AS WELI 
AS ORNAMENTAL ONE: A DE- 
LIGHTFUL COMBINATION OF 
BEAUTY AND UTILITY. 


THE PHOTOGRAPH AT THE 
LEFT SHOWS A LONG WALL 
SUPPORTING PLUM TREES 
TRAINED IN THE FORM OF 
FANS: THE TREES THOUGH 
LEFT PRUNED AND NAILED 
TO THE WALL NEVER SEEM 
TO MIND THE FORCED POSI- 
TION AND DECORATE THE 
RIBS OF THE FAN WITH RICH 
PATTERNS OF PURPLE 
FRUIT. 


THE Cox’s 
EMPEROR PLUM 
NEVER YIELDS 
BETTER FRUI' 
THAN WHEN 
TRAINED AS A 
VINE AGAINS' 
A GARDEN WALI 
THE PLUM AS A 
VINE DECORATES 
A WALL AS 
WELL AS THE 
GRAPE BOTH IN 
COLOR AND FORM 
AND EQUALS IT 
ALIKE IN DE- 
LIGHT FOR EYE 
AND PALATE. 





TRAINING ORCHARDS OVER GARDEN WALLS 


‘HE art of training fruit trees, bushes and vines on walls and 
trellises is not restricted to the decorative dwarf species, but 
includes all marketable fruits. The word espalier is broadly 
used to indicate the training of any tree upon a trellis or wall, spread 
out by pruning and cultivation into fan shapes. When trained into 
a single stem they are called cordons. In true espalier work, lindens 
and other non-fruit-bearing trees are trained in this fan shape to act 
as screens for drying yards, as leafy backgrounds for gardens, as 
enclosures for tennis courts, and to lend themselves in other decora- 
tive ways to the purpose of the landscape architect. Sometimes the 
trellises are fantastically shaped, for there seems to be no suppressing 
the desire of some moneyed people for plants and trees clipped to 
resemble full-rigged ships, hens on a nest, or a waterfall. The art 
of the espalier gives such folk one other chance to introduce a horti- 
cultural freak into their gardens. They can now train a peach tree 
into a mammoth vase, an apple tree into an Apollo’s lyre, a plum 
tree into urns at either side of a driveway. The faithful branches 
continue to grow and bear luscious fruit for their tormentors no matter 
how absurd the result may look. 

The cordon is the simplest form of training fruit trees on walls, 
and the one that has so far been most successful in America. The 
two types of cordon originally used were those of the single stem 
trained upright from the base to the top of the wall, and those trained 
horizontally along the wall and productive of a much stronger decora- 
tive effect than when trained vertically. In this cordon system, the 
side growth of the single stem is trained in, that short fruit spurs 
may be developed along the entire length. In training the horizontal 
cordon the first stem is bent over sharply a few inches above the base 
and then carried along the surface of the wall; the second stem is 
turned over about eight inches above the first stem and then likewise 
trained in a parallel line across the wall. This process is repeated 
until as many lines of growth are stretched along the wall as it will 
accommodate. 

In cordon growth the trees can be set much nearer together than 
when grown in any other way. The trees of true espaliers can hardly 
be set closer together than twelve feet; those trained to fan shapes 
must have even more room between them in order that the fan can 
be formed. The cordons require not more than eighteen inches 
between the main stems of the trees, and when the wall on which 
they are grown is of glass and both sides are utilized the number of 
trees that can be set in limited spaces is truly amazing. Today it 
is not only the vertical and the horizontal cordons that are seen, the 
double horizontal cordon as well has come into favor and is reco 
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TRAINING ORCHARDS OVER GARDEN WALLS 


when two branches from the main stem are seen to be trained hori- 
zontally in different directions. One trunk is in this case made to 
support two lines of fruit instead of one; and growers assert that in 
so doing neither the quality nor the quantity of the fruit is impaired. 

In the espalier tree the stem is kept, by means of cutting, below the 
top of the wall, otherwise a symmetrical look could not be attained. 
The side branches of the tree are allowed to grow out from the trunk 
along the full length of the stem and the branches are cut back so as 
to increase the number of fruit spurs. Root and stem pruning are of 
the utmost importance. The long tap root is so pruned as to en- 
courage it to send forth clusters of shorter roots, those that draw in 
nourishment for the plant, and at the same time each branch is sym- 
metrically cut back. This work can be learned from an experienced 
gardener more quickly and with a greater degree of accuracy than by 
much reading or abstract study. 

Sometimes such trellises are placed against the side of a wall, in 
which case the growing fruit has the added advantage of its warmth. 
Frequently, fruit is grown in glass-houses espalier-wise because of the 
small space that it takes. An apple, peach, pear or other tree then 
becomes a sight both commanding and beautiful when abloom, and 
again equally so in its season of fruit. Unfortunately the use of 
espaliers in glass-houses has so far not been uniformly successful in 
this country, principally on account of insect attacks, improper plac- 
ing, climatic and other causes. There are, however, enough examples 
living up to expectations to encourage a pursuance of the art. 


ALLS of masonry, stone, brick and especially of glass, wire 
trellises and those of wood have long been recognized as 
suitable foundations for espalier work. In America, at 

present, masonry and brick walls are the most generally used—prob- 
ably because they are the favorites in England. Many of these walls 
are built with an overhang of glass extending a foot or more over the 
south side where the trees are trained. The contrivance is one to 
help the rays of the sun in reflecting directly upon the fruit. Again, 
such walls are constructed simply with a masonry overhang to the 
height of which the trees are trained. 

The power of a stone wall to absorb heat during the day and to 
give it off at night, thus keeping the trees warm, is naturally the great 
argument in its favor. In consideration of this advantage, all but the 
French have been a little shy about substituting glass walls on which 
fruit can be grown at both sides, the rays of the sun penetrating the 
transparent construction and heating the trees on the north side to 
such an extent that little difference is detected between their develop- 
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AT THE RIGHT IS SHOWN A 
WALL-RIPENED VICAR OF WINK- 
FIELD PEAR: BELOW IS A PEAR 
TREE WHICH HAS BEEN GRAFTED 
UPON DWARF QUINCE STOCK 
AND TRAINED AGAINST A BRICK 
WALL IN THE FORM OF AN 
OBLIQUE CORDON : THIS OBLIQUE 
METHOD HAS THE ADVANTAGE 
OF BEING EXTREMELY DECORA- 
TIVE AS WELL AS ECONOMICAL 
OF SPACE, 
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AT THE RIGHT IS AN ESPA- 
LIER-TRAINED PEAR TREE 
THAT HAS BEEN PROTECTED 
FROM BIRDS AND OTHER 
MARAUDERS BY MEANS OF A 
NET FLUNG COMPLETELY 
OVER IT AND HELD AWAY 
FROM THE TREE BY THE 

USE OF FORKED STICKS. 


THE PEAR RESPONDS WITH REMARKABLE VIGOR AND GRACE TO ESPALIER TREATMENT: IT LIKES THE 
SHELTERED COZY WARMTH OF A BRICK OR STONE WALL, AND ITS SHAPELY LUSCIOUS FRUIT IS 
NEVER SEEN TO BETTER ADVANTAGE THAN AGAINST SUCH A FRIENDLY, PROTECTIVE BACKGROUND. 





THE HALE’S EARLY PEACH 
SHOWN AT THE RIGHT AND IN 
THE ESPALIER FAN FORM BELOW 
PUTS FORTH A WEALTH OF FRUIT 
AND CLEAN WHOLESOME FOLIAGE : 
BEING PROTECTED FROM THE 
WIND BY THE WALL, THE FRUIT 
MATURES MORE PERFECTLY THAN 
WHEN EXPOSED TO THE BUF- 
FETING WINDS WHICH SOME- 
TIMES SWEEP OVER AN ORCHARD. 


THE AMODEN PEACH, AS CAN BE SEEN BY THE 
PHOTOGRAPH ABOVE AND AT THE RIGHT, TAKES 
KINDLY TO THE SUNNY SUPPORT OF A WALL, 
PRODUCING A FRUIT OF EXCEPTIONAL SIZE AND 
JUICINESS: THE TRUNK IS SHORT AND PUTS 
FORTH BEARING BRANCHES WITHIN A FEW 
INCHES OF THE GROUND: THE BRANCHES HEAVILY 
LADEN WITH FRUIT STAND NO DANGER FROM 
BREAKING WITH THE WEIGHT OF HARVEST AS 
WITH THE ORDINARILY GROWN PEACH, FOR THEY 
ARE FIRMLY PINNED TO THE WALL. 


THE GREEN PEACH TREE FAN 
PAINTED WITH RIPENING 
PEACHES MAKES AS EFFEC- 
TIVE A DECORATION FOR A 
RETAINING WALL AS ANY 
BLOSSOMING VINE, AND 
BEARS A FRUIT THAT GRACES 
A TABLE AS CHARMINGLY 
AS ANY VASE OF FLOWERS. 





NO IMPROMPTU GROWTH 
OF APPLE TREE COULD 
YIELD BETTER HARVEST 
THAN THIS ESPALIER 
TRAINED WORCESTER PEAR- 
MAIN AT THE RIGHT: 
THE FRUIT HANGING IN 
HEAVY CLUSTERS WITHIN 
EASY REACH, SIMPLIFIES 
THE WORK OF GATHERING 
AND REDUCES COST OF 
HARVESTING: APPLES 
THUS CAREFULLY GUARDED 
ATTAIN TO A HIGH ORDER 
OF DEVELOPMENT. 
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A MORE CHARMING WAY OF GROWING BERRY 
BUSHES COULD NOT BE DEVISED: A CLUSTER 
OF POLISHED, RICH GREEN GOOSEBERRIES 
AGAINST A TRANSPARENT, GREENISH-WHITE 
GLASS WALL, OR A SINGLE CORDON OF WINE 
RED CURRANTS ALONG A GRAYISH BRICK OR 
STONE WALL CERTAINLY HOLDS BEAUTY OF 

A RARE ORDER: IN ADDITION THEY YIELD EVEN 
MORE ABUNDANTLY THAN WHEN GROWN AS 
A BUSH. 





THIS IS AN AMERICAN EXPERIMENT WITH ESPALIER-GROWING UPON TRELLISES 
IN FRONT OF A BRICK WALL: THE FRUIT FORMS UPON BRANCHES BARELY 
ESCAPING THE EARTH AND HANGS IN PERPENDICULAR MASSES CLEAR TO THE 
TIP OF THE BRANCH A RARE AND BEAUTIFUL ECONOMY OF SPACE, 





TRAINING ORCHARDS OVER GARDEN WALLS 


ment and that of those grown on the south side of the wall. But 
while it is true that glass walls have immense possibilities for espalier 
growth and for producing conspicuous decorative effects, it is also a 
fact that up to this time they have made small progress in America. 
The more, however, that architects and gardeners visit the sections 
of France in which this fascinating phase of horticulture has attained 
a truly amazing standard, the more they wish to introduce into their 
home lands a similar treatment of fruit trees. 

Brick walls are advantageous when used as backgrounds, besides 
being highly artistic in connection with espalier work, the color of 
the brick forming a rich warm tone enhanced by the verdure of the 
trees, the luster and beauty of the fruit. A high brick wall, enclosing 
perhaps a garden, and hung with such fruits as apples, pears, plums, 
peaches, cherries or currants, presents a sight intensely pleasing, one 
not soon forgotten. In the enclosing of small properties, as well as 
large estates, a wall is often necessary. To turn it into an archi- 
tectural feature becomes then the opportunity of its owner. In fact, 
small land owners are often unaware of the beauty and commercial 
profit which can be derived from the judicious use of their wall spaces. 

Brick or masonry walls cannot be utilized like those of glass for 
fruit growing on both sides. Their north surfaces, however, can be 
embellished with such vines as Boston ivy or others requiring slight 
heat. Wire frames or trellises are the recognized backgrounds for 
espaliers in the restricted sense of the word. They take up less room 
than any other form of wall and are closely associated with the grow- 
ing of dwarfed trees. 

In this country, it has been found that apples should be grafted 
on the Paradise, a species of dwarf habit seldom extending over six 
or eight feet in height, besides being sturdy and vigorous. The 
quince affords stock on which pears of renowned flavor are grafted, 
since like the Paradise apple it never grows tall and is of exceptional 
hardiness. The plum and the peach are sufficiently dwarfed in them- 
selves to be kept, by pruning, within a suitable height for wall growth. 
In fact, the selection of the varieties to be grown on walls is naturally 
of the utmost importance in espalier work, since no matter how 
perfect the wall, inferior or inappropriate stock can turn it into a 
thing of no avail. Still many remarkable varieties of fruit trees are 
now on the market, and up-to-date nurserymen are able to recom- 
mend the best that ‘they have with fearlessness. 





INTERESTING CHILDREN IN CIVIC BETTER. 
MENT THROUGH INSTRUCTION BY MAYOR 
AND CITY OFFICIALS: TEACHING THEM TO 
WORK FOR PUBLIC GOOD: BY JAMES B. 
ESTEE, FORMER MAYOR, MONTPELIER, VT. 


JOR many years it has been my belief that the time 

spent by children in school does not yield as large or 

"detailed results in equipment for citizenship as the 

demands of life entitle them to receive during their 

formative period. It is equally true, I think, that the 

community, taxing itself generously for school purposes, 

does not get in return an adequately finished product 

in young men and women to meet the needs of the business, civic 
and social life of today. 

Many business and professional men are impressed with this fact. 
Teachers, superintendents and others interested in the efficiency of 
the public schools are alive to this apparent lack. There is wide- 
spread complaint, ample comment and multiplied suggestion, but, 
as yet, no concerted and competent movement to correct the tendency 
and apply the remedy. 

Only a small percentage of the children in any community finish 
a high-school course, and fewer still fit for college. The vast majority 
engage in some form of life work at the end of the elementary school 
or even earlier. The future welfare of the children and the integrity 
of the community in which they are to live and work make it im- 
perative that they be given the best possible preparation to know 
and to perform the duties of citizenship. 

Inherent in good and effective citizenship are knowledge, interest, 
industry, skill in some form of work, and right moral viewpoints. 
To stock the boys and girls with this equipment is the aim of the 
schools, and the expectation of all; but it is too large a task for the 
schools to perform without the earnest aid and cooperation of parents, 
civic authorities, business men, churches, and all the other organiza- 
tions forming a part of community life and designed to promote its 
stability and welfare. 

The converting of children and youth into efficient manhood and 
womanhood with a knowledge of and interest in those things which 
make for civic good is a work touching the very life center of every 
community; and it is so vital that it should awaken the alert and 
supporting attention of the whole citizenship. 

While Mayor of Montpelier, I noted the fact that many boys 
were defacing property, scattering litter in the streets and elsewhere, 
destroying city improvements, tampering with devices for municipal 
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service, trespassing upon private rights, and in numerous other ways 
showing either ignorance of or intent to interfere with the orderly 
course of community life. The police, legal and sanitary departments 
were frequently invoked in such cases. To me it seemed needless for 
a community to maintain a police force to protect itself against the 
vandalism of its youth who were being educated by said city at large 
expense. 


DETERMINED to enlist the interest and cooperation of these 

boys and young men in the care and improvement of city property. 

I believed it worth while to have them with me and not against 
me in the discharge of official duties and the responsibility for civic 
welfare. To formulate a plan, it is necessary to know the facts; to 
execute it effectually, requires cooperation of all the elements in- 
volved. I called a conference of city officials to learn in what ways 
and to what extent the schoolchildren were violating the law in de- 
facing or destroying public property, trespassing upon private rights, 
or otherwise making themselves destructive to community well-being. 
The inventory was large and startling. A meeting was then arranged, 
composed of prominent and influential business and professional men 
and women, including the clergy and managing heads of the various 
schools. This enlarged the inventory of facts, disclosed great interest 
and readiness to cooperate, and resulted in a plan of procedure. 

I visited every grade and department of the public, parochial and 
other schools in the city; made a complete explanation of the facts to 
the pupils; and invited their help to remedy the conditions described, 
and any other adverse conditions known to them but not within my 
knowledge. This again added to the list of facts of a destructive 
nature, and developed an unexpected interest and enthusiasm on the 
part of all the school population, but more especially among the boys 
and girls under fifteen years of age. I had them with me almost to 
a child, from that moment. They took a lively interest in city better- 
ment from a great variety of standpoints; they heartily cooperated 
with me in everything I proposed; and upon my invitation, they 
were fertile in suggestion and work along lines that had not occurred 
to me. The difficulties formerly complained of immediately and 
almost completely disappeared. I have not seen or heard of any 
serious recurrence of old conditions. 

To the schoolchildren of the city I proposed this question: 

“What can the children of Montpelier schools do to make Mont- 
pelier a cleaner, more wholesome and, therefore, better city in which 
to live?” I discussed this matter from the standpoints of the different 
grades, taking up a variety of municipal problems suited to the 
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differing ages. The teachers joined cordially in the work of instruction 
and in arousing and guiding enthusiasm. To stimulate interest and 
to give definite direction to thought, cash and other prizes were 
offered for essays written upon the subject: ‘““What can I do to make 
Montpelier a cleaner, more wholesome and better city in which 
to live?” 

The response was phenomenal. Nearly one thousand essays were 
written, and reviewed by the teachers in charge of various grades; 
and more than three hundred were of such excellence as to be trans- 
mitted to the Mayor and City Council for examination. These were 
sifted by competent persons, under the direction of the principal of 
the high school, and reduced to less than one hundred. These last 
were passed upon by the governor of the State, the president of the 
University of Vermont, and the president of Norwich University, as 
final judges of award. 

Prizes were offered also for actual work done by boys and girls 
to help the city, under the direction and supervision of the official 
in whose department the work was done. Many kinds of work and 
public service were undertaken under the general oversight of the 
Mayor and committees appointed. Hundreds of children swept the 
sidewalks, and kept them clean in summer and winter who had not 
formerly thought of such tasks. A new impetus was given to work 
within the home, in gardens and lawns. Fences were repaired, 
window-flowers introduced, rubbish removed, painting done, base- 


ments and attics cleaned; and every sort of improvement and cleaning- 
up instituted. Parents, business men, teachers and organizations all 
joined in interest and encouragement. The cash prizes were con- 
tributed by public-spirited men and women who favored the cause 
of city betterment, who were interested in the development of the 
children, and who believed that this awakening of thought and 
knowledge of city affairs would tend to improved citizenship. 


T the end of the year, a mass meeting was assembled in the 
city hall auditorium. More than two thousand people were 
present, including about one thousand of the older school- 

children. Representatives from the higher grades of all the schools 
were chosen to deliver addresses before the assembled citizens upon 
the subject: ““What can the pupils attending the schools of the city 
do to assist the Municipal Government in securing and maintaining 
a clean and well-ordered administration of city affairs?”? When the 
pupils had presented their orations, short addresses upon the need 
of civic ideals and city betterment and upon the advantage to the 
pupils and ‘the community of beginning the training with the children 
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while in school were given by men, prominent in state affairs of ad- 
ministration. At the conclusion of the program, the judges announced 
the winners in the Essay and Work Contests and delivered the prizes 
with appropriate remarks. This meeting linked into one chain of 
common interest in public welfare the schoolchildren, the city 
officials, state officials, eminent educators and public-spirited citizens. 
generally. 

Subsequent to the mass meeting the schoolchildren were organized 
into “City Guards” to have in their custody the good name, cleanli- 
ness and progress of the city. The interest, time and knowledge of 
city officials were enlisted and a program of instruction in every 
department of city affairs was formulated to be given at the city hall 
to such older schoolchildren and others as might wish to receive it, 
including a complete course in parliamentary law. 

The purpose of the plan was to substitute for the destructive 
tendency then prevailing a constructive movement of value to both 
the children and the community. It was sought to arouse interest in 
public order and well-being; to lead the children to realize that it is 
their city; that they are to inherit it with its tendencies; and that 
they ought to know about it, cherish it, and learn how to care for it. 
It was the intent to have every step taken and every act done under 
expert supervision so that the pupils should not only learn something 
about that kind of work but how it was looked at and done by an 
expert in it. It was the design to impart knowledge, to set up ideals 
and to establish viewpoints on public affairs in the minds of the 
coming generation by those who are now in office and rendering public 
service with knowledge and skill. 

The results have much exceeded expectation: They have called 
out most generous comment from men and women in all stations of 
life in the city. The press of Vermont spoke in most encouraging 
terms of the plan and results. Daily newspapers in New England 
and throughout the Middle West and South gave space and favorable 
expression to the movement. Mayors and other city officials, secre- 
taries of civic associations, and interested citizens generally, com- 
municated their approval by letter. During my two terms as Mayor, 
I witnessed the interest, work and improvement. The facts convince: 
me of the worth of any well-considered plan to join the schools and: 
city government in close bonds of working union. The comments 
in the public press and the numerous letters of approval and inquiry 
attest the widespread interest among the people. 





BUILDING BEAUTY INTO THE LANDSCAPE: 
SOME OLD BRIDGES OF JAPAN 


HE use of the arch to bridge rivers seems to have been 
early known to most countries. Bridges of masonry 
of great age are to be found all through China. The 
arched viaducts of the ancient Romans stand today 
as testimonies to their knowledge of practical and 
beautiful laws of construction. The Greeks early 
knew the supporting power of the arch as well as its 

decorative value, using it in the construction of fortifications and as 
ornamental devices of their homes and temples. The castle bridges 
of Medizval romance with their guarded gates, and look-out towers 
were the first drawbridges. The old Ponte Vecchio spanning the lazy 
Arno, and the Ponte de Rialto arching the Grand Canal of Venice, 
were busy market-places as well as highways of travel. Lined with 
little shops roofed with tile, festooned with laces and chains, carved 
images, mosaics, cameos, flowers and the thousand trifles arranged to 
catch the eyes of those who must cross on various errands, they are 
even now the most picturesque shopping centers of those lovely 
Italian cities. 

America has mostly devoted its energies and interests to the 
engineering rather than the esthetic problems of bridge construction, 
testing the strength and endurance of pier, truss and girder, experi- 

menting with 
wood, steel, 

“m stone and con- 
' crete, with the 
draws that 
swing or lift or 
slide, with all 
the essential de- 
tails of mighty 
structures de- 
signed to fur- 
ther commer- 
cial interests. 
Japan has, on 

| the contrary, 
=] been absorbed 
in esthetic pro- 
blems. Long 


TO THE JAPANESE THERE IS AN ESPECIAL BEAUTY IN THE SIGHT OF THE ago, while other 
REFLECTED CURVE OF ONE BRIDGE SEEN FROM THE ARCH OF ANOTHER: nations were 
THESE BRIDGES IN ONE OF TOKIO’'S PARKS, ARE OF WOOD WITH A SIMPLE os oe 
LOW WOODEN RAILING. stringing mili- 
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tary pontoon bridges 

across boundary 

rivers, Japan was mak- 

ing gardens, building 

decorative arches over 

miniature garden 

streams; but those lit- 

tle picture-bridges 

were made with sorare 

acomprehension of the 

laws of beauty that 

they have become de- 

servedly famous. The 

Japanese have always 

in the past been pecu- 

liarly devoted to the 

service of beauty. 

Thhey invariably 

strove to produce a 

beautiful rather than 

a permanent object. 

As Cramsays, they felt 

that the fact that a 

thing was humble in 

its origin was no rea- 

son why it should not 

be perfect in form and 

fashioning. “The Ja- FAMOUS ARCHED BRIDGE OVER THE LOTUS BED IN A KIOTO PARK. 
panese knew that art was not an amenity of life, a mere prettiness, 
pleasing perhaps, but decidedly a luxury; they knew that it was the 
mark of the man, the proof of his character, the pledge of his civiliza- 
tion, and therefore they were ashamed to do anything that was not 
beautiful.”’ 

Recently, however, a change has taken place in their ideals. They 
are becoming much interested in the problems of permanent con- 
struction, and have actively entered the lists of the world’s builders 
who fight against the destructive forces of time and the elements. 
Japan has lately built magnificent bridges over treacherous water- 
ways, that can stand comparison with the best of their kind. They 
show the same strong influence of the European engineering methods 
that is so apparent in their big docks and waterfronts, new buildings 
and roads, Quick to appreciate the architectural opportunity of these 
‘large bridges for introducing beauty into their landscape, they saw 
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to it that the spans were curved with pleasing proportions as well as 
made strong to withstand the weight and jar of traffic. Several con- 
crete and steel bridges built a few years ago across the Kamo River 
at Kioto are as fine examples of engineering skill as can be found 
anywhere in the world. Japan admiringly follows the West in every- 
thing that pertains to practical construction; in exchange she can 
teach us much about the decorative side of things. 


EVERAL things must be understood before Japan’s persistent 
adoration of beauty can be appreciated. Her people believe that 
‘in the sunshine, in the mountain torrent, in the cherry trees 
about the meadow, there is a glory which is divine. That glow of 
pleasure which stirs the senses when the eye opens upon the stretch 
of Bima Lake or upon a nook full of iris flowers in a monastery garden 
is worshipful, for it is the reflection of the divine presence.” To dis- 
turb natural beauty is sacrilegious to them, to add to it is worship. 
So when they build bridges over mountain ravine, irrigating ditch, 
garden stream or a castle moat, they place the idea of beauty first 
of all—permanency until recently being of but secondary considera- 
tion. Whatever thing they make, whether for use within or outside 
the house, they keep the idea of its beauty uppermost in mind. So 
their bridges are not only useful passageways over water, but oppor- 
tunities for the introduction of beauty into the landscape. Their 
treatment of garden bridges is especially noticeable, for they insist 
on using them mainly as features for bringing about beautiful pic- 
tures—that such bridges are utterly impractical disturbs the makers 
very little. They give many a turn to the artificial streams of their 
gardens just to provide more opportunities for pictures. Their poems 
are mostly but a single beautiful thought, their pictures and their 
gardens symbolic appeals to the imagination. There is both a poetic 
and a pictorial beauty in the reflection of one bridge in the water seen 
from the arch of another bridge—a beauty that pleases their esthetic 
minds and gives them an especial delight. 

Their enjoyment of the picture formed by the span of the bridge, 
and its reflection in the water, is not complete until the}bridge has 
been given some poetic name, some such suggestive name as The 
Bridge of Cool Breezes, The Bridge of the Eight Crow Cries, The 
Sunset Bridge, or The Moon Shadow Bridge. A favorite form of 
garden bridge called The Full-Moon Bridge is said to be of Chinese 
origin. Many curious reasons are given to account for the popularity 
in this utterly impractical, but picturesque structure. The religious 
significance of the perfect circle formed by the bridge and its reflection 
in the water, no doubt has much to do with it. Some see in these two 
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A WATTLED BRIDGE, PERHAPS THE MOST UNIQUE OF ALL JAPANESE DEVICES FOR MAKING LITTLE 
PICTURES IN THE LANDSCAPE, CAN BE USED WITH EXCELLENT EFFECT IN OUR GARDENS: SMALL 
BUNDLES OF FAGGOTS LAID ACROSS A TIMBER FRAMEWORK AND FIRMLY BOUND WITH BAMBOO 
STRANDS OR CORD ARE COVERED WITH EARTH OR GRAVEL, AND THE EDGES PLANTED TO A STRIP OF 
TURF: NO HAND RAIL CALLS ATTENTION TO THE FACT THAT IT IS NOT A CONTINUANCE OF THE 
GROUND: IT IS A CHARMING WAY OF MAKING THE ROAD SPAN A STREAM WITH NO APPARENT 
INTERRUPTION : FLOWERS ARE SOMETIMES PLANTED OR ARE ALLOWED TO ROOT OF THEIR OWN ACCORD 
ON THIS STRIP OF EARTH, MAKING IT A LOVELY BOW OF COLOR: OR VINES ARE PLANTED WHICH 
DRIP TO THE WATER, TRAILING OUT WITH THE CURRENT, FUSING BRIDGE AND WATER AND LAND 
HARMONIOUSLY. 
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WHILE THE FULL-~MOON BRIDGE IS RETAINED IN ALL ITS BEAUTY IN 
RETIRED GARDENS, THE JAPANESE YIELD TO CIVILIZATION’S DEMANDS IN 
THEIR PARKS BY BUILDING A PRACTICAL LEVEL ROAD-BED ABOVE IT. 
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halves, which together complete a circle, the infinite and its reflection 
the finite, or the real and the unreal, the permanent and the im- 
permanent principles. To cross such a perilously steep incline infers 
a voluntary act of penance, as spiritual merit is gained by mounting 
the long flight of steps which invariably lead up to their temples. 
Some think the bridge is made so high simply to afford a good view. 

Pools and paths of a Japanese garden are often laid out in the 
form of some such word as “heart” or “ .’ Of course, a pool 
shaped like our word heart would be a most ridiculous looking object, 
but their word is an ornamental curve quite like a crescent, holding 
a small half-circle near its tip. A low bridge generally of a single slab 
of stone connects the larger crescent pool with the smaller one. From 
the level of the ground the significance of the pool might be over- 
looked, but from the vantage point of the full-moon bridge the ideo- 
graph of blue water in the field of green grass can easily be perceived. 

In another photograph, showing the circle completed by reflection 
in the quiet pool of water, will be seen a wistaria vine that has been 
planted so that its blossoms will appear to drift across the moon like 
a belated sunset cloud. This particular bridge is of wood, springing 
from two rough stone abutments supported by wooden piers with 
curiously decorated beam ends. In the ane old garden of Mito 
Yashiki, in Tokio, is a full-moon bridge made entirely of stone. It 
has stood for hundreds of years, ever since it was built by that 
renowned Chinese gardener who had fled from his own warring land 
seeking refuge with a people who would permit him to make beautiful 
gardens in peace. 

Still another picture, reproduced from an old colored print, shows 
that crossing a river by way of a full-moon bridge is an acrobatic feat 
of no mean ability. When one considers the fact that the Japanese 
wear on their feet wooden geta (which are nothing more or less than 
small stilts), and that the high arch of the bridge is not provided with 
steps, but simply with strips of wood, their agility seems most remark- 
able. The difficulty of ascent, to say nothing of descent, would have 
made us quickly discard the use of such a structure, regardless of its 
note of beauty in our landscape. 


HE picturesque advantage of a high arch is illustrated in one 
of the photographs of a bridge crossing a lotus pond. Sup- 
ported by the six interestingly braced and pinned wooden piers, 

it certainly is a graceful, decorative feature of the garden. The 

pleasure of looking down into the hearts of the upturned lotus buds, 
of seeing the full beauty of the pool and its setting, more than com- 
pensates the flower-loving Japanese for the climb to its top. 
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There is a curious 

stone bridge called 

Kintaiko, or Bridge of 

the Damask Girdle, 

that undulates like a 

wave over the wide 

Nishikigawa River of 

southern Japan. Its 

length of one hundred 

and fifty yards is 

broken into five semi- 

circular arches which 

rest on rough stone 

piers, bound with lead 

cement. A more im- 

practical structure 

could not well have 

been devised, though 

it has stood firmly for 

many decades. It is 

today but a foot 

bridge, having been 

closed to traffic since 

eighteen hundred and 

ninety-one. A _ fine 

modern structure with 

level road-bed now 

. aig takes the burden of 

FULL-MOON BRIDGE, THE CIRCLE COMPLETED BY REFLECTION IN heavy travel, but this 

THE POOL: A FAVORITE AMONG OLD BRIDGE-MAKERS. ancient bridge is Tev- 

erently treasured because of its great age, its historical associations, 

its graceful silhouette against the sky, the fair pictures of distant 

hills framed by its arches and for the quality of beauty it gives to 
the whole valley. 

There is a famous camphor-wood bridge, the oldest of all Tokio’s 
bridges, spanning the Sumida River, which has been the inspiration 
of Japanese artists for more than a hundred years. They have drawn 
it under every condition of rain, storm and sunshine, with laborers 
crossing home from work, with men and women in holiday garb on 
their way to temple festivities, with children scurrying to school under 
yellow paper umbrellas, with heavily laden freight boats slipping 
between its piers. One of the best known color prints of that master 
artist, Hiroshige the First, is of this same old bridge as it looked to 
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him one gray day when the slanting rain sent straw-coated men with 
peaked umbrella-hats, hurrying over its graceful arch. The piers of 
this noted old bridge are hand-hewn shafts of camphor-wood pinned 
together with huge wooden pins of the same tree. The camphor-wood, 
like our redwood, seems insensible to time or the elements, and though 
the tides of more than a century have ebbed and flowed beneath this 
beautiful arch, steadily beating against its wooden piers, it has borne 
unfalteringly the chief burden of Tokio’s traffic. 


EVERAL familiar forms of Japanese stone garden bridges could 
be introduced into our country with advantage. The single slab 
of rough granite, slightly arched, with low stone lantern and 

storm-twisted pine tree placed at one end and creeping cypress at the 

other, would make a beautiful picture in any garden. So also would 

a bridge of two parallel slabs of stone overlapping in the center, such 

as one often sees leading across an iris bed, or the less simple low arch 

suitable for a wider stream, with very low stone rail and two tall stone 
lanterns as guards. 

The rustic pergola-bridges of the Flowery Kingdom would also 
be delightful in our gardens, for they are very beautiful. The rustic 
posts of the railing are made high enough to form the support of the 
pergola roof, and are braced from extended cross beams of the bridge 
itself. The favorite vine for a flower bridge is the wistaria; no other 
twines as vigorously or blossoms through a lattice with lovelier grace. 
A wistaria pergola-bridge with its fragrant lavender-flower roof, with 
its latticed 
reflection in 
the water By 
and its ° 
green - bow- 
ered path 
from bank 
to bank 
certainly 
makes gar- 
den pictures 
hard to im- 
prove upon. 
From the 
rustic seats 
built out 
over the 


center of the JAPANESE STONE BRIDGE FOR A LITTLE GARDEN. 
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bridge one sees other pictures of the water, the garden and the dis- 
tant hills, framed by the pendant swaying blossoms. 

The West has been inclined to overlook the importance of build- 
ing beautifully, and the East of building practically; but, now each 
is recognizing, with open friendliness, the other’s characteristic stand- 
point, adapting, strengthening, refining, while holding true to their 
own essential virtues. Thus more perfect structures are being evolved 
as the endurance of beauty becomes ranked as of equal importance 
with the endurance of materials. 

Signs of the invasion of the West are apparent all over Japan, 
even to remote northwestern fishing villages. Electric lights hang 
before every little shop, and alarm clocks and sewing machines are 
common household possessions; office buildings scrape the skies, 
motor trucks scatter gay kimonoed children along the street like 
whirling autumn leaves; a network of splendid roads is steadily bind- 
ing cities and farming lands together and parallel steel rails and 
telegraph poles have pushed north and south, east and west. But 
the little gardens watered with artificial streams winding through 
tiny pebbled plots, lighted with lanterns of stone and wood, walled 
from curious eyes, presided over by serene ancient gods, hold inviolate 
the characteristic pictures of poetic beauty formed by graceful arch- 
ing bridges. Progress is traveling fast over there, changing the face 
of many things, but certain beautiful landscape pictures it will never 
change; for beauty is valued in that land and given honored place. 
And this is as it should be. Beauty must not be sacrificed to prac- 
tical aims, else in the end it is not practical. Nor must the practical 
be without beauty for then it is not truly practical. 


“a 








OUR COUNTRY PUBLIC SCHOOLS: WHAT 
WE ARE DOING AND WHERE WE FAIL: 
THE PROBLEM FOR THE COMMUNITY: BY 
WALTER A. DYER 


Rag HE story is told of a New England rural schoolboard 
=z that was discussing the question of new schoolbooks 


to replace those that were out of date. The pub- 
— lisher’s agent had nearly won the members over when 
J ; one old farmer arose and spoke as follows: 

“I don’t see no sense in spendin’ all this money 
for new books when the old ones ain’t wore out. Ain’t 
spellin’ and long division the same in one book as another? In my 
opinion, there’s altogether too much book I’arnin’ these days, any- 
way. I never could see that book l’arnin’ ever did anybody no good. 
I knowed a feller once who spent all his spare time on books. If I 
went by his house at night I'd see a light in his winder, and I knowed 
Dan Webster was studyin’ his books. He got all chock full o’ book 
Parnin’, Dan did, and what good did it ever do him? He went away 
from here, and we never heard of him agin!” 

Our neighbor, Martin Beaman, is about like that. He secretly 
laughs at me as a “book farmer.” When I pruned my young apple 
trees last winter he thought it was a joke; turning under a perfectly 
good crop of rye or buckwheat he looks upon as a mild sort of crime, 
while spraying for San José scale is a supernatural mystery. And 
yet, Martin has always been considered a fair sort of farmer, and he 
is not illiterate; he went to school when a boy. The trouble with 
Martin is that his schooling failed to educate him, and I am forced 
to the conclusion that something was wrong with the school he went 
to. It failed to give him that mental adaptivity to grapple with 
modern problems that should be the aim of all education. 

Martin is a typical product of the beloved and idealized “‘little 
old red schoolhouse;” men like Lincoln and Grant are the brilliant 
exceptions. And, however well the old district school may have met 
the requirements of fifty years ago, it is hopelessly inadequate today. 
The much praised knowledge of the three R’s amounts to little more 
than illiteracy in relation to the demands of twentieth-century civiliza- 
tion. They stand for the three rudiments, nothing more. 

Times have changed, and thoughtful men have discovered that 
the country school has not been doing its job. Its system of grading, 
its studies, teachers, buildings and equipment are all inadequate. 
‘The best of the country schools have been but weak copies of city 
schools; their influence has been to foster the away-from-the-farm 
movement. City schools have been improved and strengthened and 
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have received the best thought of our educators, while the country 
schools—the only educational opportunity offered to over half the 
children in the United States—have been neglected. 

This is not merely a local condition or a matter of personal opinion. 
Experts, during the past twenty years, have been turning their atten- 
tion to the country schools and have weighed them in the balance and 
found them wanting. In nineteen twelve, a committee of fifteen 
citizens made a thorough school survey of the State of Wisconsin, 
and their conclusion was that reforms were imperative. Within the 
last few years, the Bureau of Education at Washington and many 
State boards have been devoting over half their attention to the rural 
school problem. It is on such authority that I base my contentions. 

The new ideal of education demands that a school furnish not only 
learning, discipline and culture, but that it be so adjusted as to serve 
the specific needs of its community. The rural school, to be effective, 
must fit its environment, must develop men and women to cope with 
the problems of rural life. It must no longer be satisfied with the 
traditional academic teaching that bears no definite relation to that 
life. Professor George H. Betts, of Cornell College, Iowa, says that 
education “‘must relate itself immediately and concretely to the 
business of living,” that it must in every case make for efficiency. 

To what degree are we reforming our country schools to meet this 
ideal? The past ten years have been marked by notable changes in 
the right direction, and these beginnings are fraught with great 
significance. 

In the first place, we have been reorganizing and improving the 
one-room, one-teacher school, which, in sparsely settled sections of 
the country, must continue for some time to supply the sole oppor- 
tunity for elementary education. In such cases, it is necessary to 
raise the standard (and salaries) of the teachers, to revise the cur- 
riculum, to make the schoolhouse attractive and hygienic, to supply 
better books and schoolroom equipment, and possibly a school garden 
and modern playground. A model school of this type was erected in 
nineteen seven on the campus of the State Normal School at Kirks- 
ville, Missouri, and has proved a strong factor in the reform of the 
ungraded rural schools of that State. 


HE most significant movement in the reorganization of the 
country school, however, has taken the form of consolidation. 
Stated simply, this means the abolition of a group of inade- 

quate, ungraded district schools, and the establishment of a strong 
central graded school in their stead, transportation generally being 
furnished for the children. This means better grading, better manage- 
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ment and better teachers; a longer term, more individual attention 
and additional studies; better equipment, a more sanitary and at- 
tractive building, better opportunities for group recreation, and, in 
short, greater efficiency throughout. As the plan has been worked 
out, these improvements are obtained at but slightly greater cost 
than by the old method, and the aggregate attendance is greater by 
fully twenty-five per cent. 

This idea of consolidation had its beginnings in Massachusetts as 
early as eighteen sixty-nine, but it made very little headway there 
until about eighteen ninety. Ohio and Indiana followed within a 
few years, and these States are still the leaders in the movement. 
After nineteen six it gained in momentum and spread west and south, 
and all over the country scattered rural schools began to be replaced 
by strong centralized schools. The system has now been adopted 
in thirty-two States, and we have now over two thousand consolidated 
schools. 

Idaho has some of the best consolidated schools in the country, 
particularly the one at Twin Falls, which was organized nine years 
ago. It serves a district of forty-two square miles, has a fine building 
and equipment, and in nineteen twelve had three hundred and twenty- 
five pupils, seventeen transportation wagons, and forty-eight ex- 
perienced teachers, all university or normal school graduates. An 
equally successful school, at Jerome, Idaho, serves a district of two 
hundred and twenty square miles. 

Indiana abandoned sixteen hundred schools during a few years 
preceding the fall of nineteen eight, that being the State’s period of 
greatest activity. There were then some four hundred consolidated 
schools in Indiana, most of them providing high-school work, and 
others have been added since. The last available statistics show over 
nineteen thousand children transported in Indiana, and over eleven 
hundred wagons used. 

Three years ago, lowa was furnishing transportation for twenty- 
seven consolidated schools, and twenty-five others hired hacks. The 
total cost of transportation was over twenty-five thousand dollars. 

Kansas has had consolidated schools since eighteen ninety-eight. 
In ten years, one hundred and thirty old schools were discontinued, 
and twenty-seven new schools were started and transportation fur- 
nished. Two years ago, over six thousand children were attending 
consolidated schools in Kansas. 

Massachusetts, which passed its first law to provide transporta- 
tion for pupils in eighteen sixty-nine, and which had consolidated the 
schools of one township in eighteen fifty-seven, spends about three 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars a year for transportation. 
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Minnesota had nine consolidated schools until three years ago 
when a law was passed which resulted in fifty consolidations the 
following year, and others since, with a very carefully organized sys- 
tem of conveyance. 

North Carolina has been gradually consolidating her schools for 
a dozen years. About twelve hundred small, one-teacher schools have 
been absorbed, and transportation is provided in several counties. In 
Durham county, for example, the number of schoolhouses has been 
reduced from sixty-five to forty-two, and seventeen of these schools 
are graded. 

In Ohio, the first centralized school was established in eighteen 
ninety-two; there are now over two hundred of them. Tennessee 
passed a law in nineteen three which wiped out a thousand small 
schools and started the consolidation movement. In the State of 
Washington there were two years ago one hundred and twenty con- 
solidated districts in thirty-one of the thirty-eight counties. To a 
greater or less extent, the movement has taken root in Colorado, 
Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, 
Missouri, Montana, New York, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 
One of the best known consolidated schools in the country is in 
Harlem township, Winnebago County, Illinois, where four districts 
have been combined and a seventeen thousand seven hundred dollar 
school plant erected. 

The John Swaney School in Magnolia township, Putnam County, 
Illinois, comprises eight grades and a high school, and represents the 
combination of three district schools. It owns an especially good 
— which was erected in nineteen seven at a cost of twelve thousand 

ollars. 

At Lewiston, Minnesota, a village school and three country schools 
were consolidated in nineteen five, and another district has since been 
included. Wagon transportation is furnished, and high-school courses, 
agriculture, manual training, and domestic science are taught in 
addition to the elementary subjects. 

Selma School in Liberty township, Delaware County, Indiana, is 
an example of consolidation on a large scale. It represents ten one- 
room country schools and a three-teacher village school. In its 
present form the school is seven years old. It employs nine teachers, 
and furnishes a full high-school course. Thirteen wagons are em- 
ployed to bring some two hundred and fifty children to the school. 
At Port Wing, Wisconsin, a township school was established fourteen 
years ago, which has since been developed along the lines of the con- 
solidated school. 
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HAVE gone somewhat fully into detail in order to show that the 

consolidated school movement is wide-spread and significant of 

the new idea in rural education. Incidentally, it has contributed 
to the demand for better roads, which is always an important factor 
in rural development. Official statistics show that consolidated school 
attendance averages eighty per cent. where there are good roads as 
against sixty-four per cent. where there are poor roads. 

The Wisconsin Committee of Fifteen set down the following re- 
quirements for the ideal country school system: A complete central 
school in each township, made easily accessible to all the children, 
and, including kindergarten, eight elementary grades, and a four-year 
high-school course; well-equipped modern buildings; a public cir- 
culating library connected with the school; lecture courses, music, 
and farmers’ meetings for all the people; facilities for the teaching of 
agriculture, nature study, manual training, cooking, and sewing, and 
the best teachers available. 

Thus far the rural kindergarten is an undeveloped field that 
deserves the attention of educators. An experimental primary and 
kindergarten school operated in connection with Winthrop Normal 
College at Rock Hill, South Carolina, is demonstrating what may 
be accomplished with the younger children in the country. 

The studies in the elementary grades should not be copied from 
the curriculums of city schools, but should be arranged in accordance 
with the requirements of rural life. Care should be taken, however, 
not to overdo the vocational training at the expense of general culture. 
Every country child has a right to enjoy opportunities for general 
culture as well as the city child, and probably needs them more. It 
should be the mission of every school to teach its pupils how to live, 
as well as how to earn a living. Consequently, such authorities as 
Professor E. P. Cubberley, of Leland, Stanford, and Professor Betts 
place first in importance in the country school curriculum the following 
subjects: Good reading, literary expression, adapted arithmetic, 
history and civics, geography, nature study, hygiene and health, 
music and art, physical training, and organized play. 

The children of isolated farmers need the social training which 
comes through organized recreation, and every consolidated school 
should provide playground apparatus and facilities for baseball, 
basket ball, and perhaps tennis. I was amazed by the wonderful 
results which I observed in the character improvement of undeveloped 
children at the Olympia Cotton Mills school near Columbia, South 
Carolina, through the means of a playground which cost only fifty 
dollars to equip. 

On the side of vocational education, the manual training and 
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domestic science should be adjusted to the needs of rural life. The 
girls should learn how to make the clothes that are needed on the 
farm, and to cook the farm products. At Deerfield, Massachusetts, 
the manual training classes make wheelbarrows, bee hives, and incu- 
bators instead of objects useless to the farmer; a school-made farm 
gate has become famous throughout East Tennessee. 

There is no fixed rule to govern the teaching of agriculture. The 
science of agriculture, however, should form the basis of teaching in 
the chemistry and biology classes. Whether demonstration plats 
and actual farm work are needed depends on local conditions. They 
form the basis of the more common method, but in Massachusetts 
and in Oregon a system has been put into successful operation by 
which the boys secure school credit for supervised work accomplished 
on the home farm. 

There is noticeable an increasing response to the obvious need for 
rural high schools. Most of the new consolidated schools include high 
school work, and there are several types of successful country high 
schools. These include village high schools that serve a rural con- 
stituency, like the one at Deerfield; district high schools like the five 
in Knox County, Tennessee; central county high schools like the farm- 
life schools of North Carolina; agricultural high schools like that in 
Baltimore County, Maryland; township high schools like those in 
Illinois and Wisconsin. But this movement, considering the extent 
of the need, is yet in its infancy. In any case, the rural high school, 
to be successful, must not ape the city high school, but must establish 
its contact with the soil and with rural life. It must furnish culture 
and preparation for college, but it must adapt its courses in English, 
political economy, material science, botany, zoology, chemistry, and 
mathematics to the needs of the majority—those who will leave the 
school to return to the farm. These studies should be given an agri- 
cultural trend whether practical agriculture is taught or not. Pro- 
fessor Phillips, principal of the Farragut High School, at Concord, 
Tennessee, put it aptly when he said, ‘““We surround all our studies 
with an agricultural halo.” 


HE need of specially trained teachers for the new kind of 
country school is evident. At present, the demand greatly 
exceeds the supply, and our normal schools need reforming 

along this line. At the West Tennessee State Normal School, at 
Johnson City, Tennessee, and at Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South 
Carolina, special attention is given to fitting teachers for rural work, 
but such schools are the exception. New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Texas, Minnesota, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, North Carolina, and 
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other States are endeavoring to supply this deficiency by conducting 
normal courses in the rural high schools. 

The new kind of country school, too, requires a new organization 
and supervision. Only in some of the New England and Southern 
States, in New York, New Jersey and Utah, has anything like effective 
supervisory organization been established, and there has been no 
standardization of method. Ohio and Indiana have the township 
unit system; Wisconsin, Illinois, Minnesota, and Michigan the school 
district system; most of the Southern States, Utah, and Idaho the 
county unit system. 

Professor Cubberley thinks that for most of the States the county 
unit system should prove most effective, with a county board and 
superintendent acting under State supervision. Particularly in States 
that are more largely rural than urban, the county offers the natural 
subdivision. North Carolina is putting into operation a county unit 
system which should serve as a model for most other States, and an 
excellent example of county organization is to be found in Baltimore 
County, where the effect of the rural schools on the life of the county 
has been very pronounced. 

There are naturally differences of opinion as to the effectiveness 
of the new country school, and important changes will doubtless still 
be made before we have perfected our rural school system. The 
country school still fails to hold its graduates to the land; education 
seems still to exert an away-from-the-farm influence. Our task will 
not be complete until we have learned how to educate country 
children to live in the country, and not merely give them a taste for 
what seems to be the higher life of the city. 

The most hopeful sign in this regard is to be found in the country 
school’s function as a social and intellectual center of community 
life. ‘The first immediate need,” says Professor Henry Suzzallo, of 
Columbia University, “is to reawaken interest in the school as a center 
of rural life, and to suggest ways and means of transmuting this 
communal interest into effective institutional methods.” 

How the country school may be made the nucleus of a genuine 
community social life, and the most potent single factor in rural up- 
lift, will be the subject of a later article. 





ARCHITECTURE AS AN EXPRESSION OF 
PERSONALITY: RELATION OF OWNER TO 
ARCHITECT: BY FRANK CHOUTEAU BROWN 


Naar INCE it was first evolved to shelter the childhood of the 
y eg race, architecture has passed through many changes; 
but despite the varied guises it has assumed, from the 
lowliest peasant’s home to the stateliest palace, it has 
always retained a more or less definite relation to the 
life of the people. It has reflected not only the manners 
and customs of each period and land, but also the per- 
sonality of both its creators and those for whom it was designed. 
The simpler the building, the more intimate this relation has 
been—especially in the case of a primitive hut or an old-time villager’s 
cottage, where the owner himself was architect and builder combined. 
But in the larger and more pretentious structures—fortresses and 
castles, manor houses, cathedrals and public buildings—the individu- 
ality of the architect rather than that of the people was uppermost. 
And this was natural, for while such buildings were of nn 
importance, and while their dig- , 
nity or magnificence was a source — Ta 
of interest and pride, their plan- “hi oy ray Ue side Ee 
ning, building and decoration ) rit 
were left mainly in professional re 
hands. And this accounts for a 
certain remoteness or aloofness 
from daily home life which so 
many European residences 
possess. They are interesting 
examples of domestic period arch- 
itecture, rather than intimate ex- 
pressions of personal homeideals. 
Today, however, this con- 
dition no longer holds—at least 
in America. People are out- 
growing the stage of ready-made 
homes, among both the moder- 
ately well-to-do and the more al a 
prosperous classes. They are no a I 
longer satisfied to leave such an 
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THIS ATTRACTIVE BUNGALOW, WHILE BASED ON A SUGGESTION FROM A SWISS CHALET, 


SHOWS AN EXCELLENT ADAPTION TO AMERICAN LIFE: THE COTTAGELIKE EXTERIOR IS ESPE- 
CIALLY IN KEEPING WITH THE WOODED SITE, 
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As DWELUNG «At NEWTONVILLE: MASS: FR, SEOU TEAL BROW, 


the matter serious reflection wish to cooperate with the architect, 
to take an active part in the planning and supervising of the various 
details as well as the general scheme, so that the final result will be 
as close as possible to their own conception of what the “ideal home” 
should be. 

Personal interest in the subject and close cooperation with one’s 
architect are not enough, however. In fact, they are likely to prove 
rather disastrous unless backed by a certain amount of technical in- 
formation and an understanding of the various problems of layout, 
construction and design which confront one at every turn. In order 
to achieve any degree of success, the home-builder must fortify him- 
self with as much practical knowledge as he can acquire, must grasp 
clearly the most essential architectural principles, and familiarize 
himself with the best forms of modern construction and the most 
satisfactory and appropriate materials. Armed with these facts, he 
will be in a position to help instead of hinder his architect, and the two 
together, working with mutual interest and with an understanding 
of the limitations and opportunities of the case, will stand a fair 
chance of achieving a thoroughly comfortable, beautiful home. 

Indeed, it is only through such collaboration and through the 
judicious criticism and appreciation of the general public that Ameri- 
can architects can be expected to put forth their best efforts. And 
no widespread national architecture can be built up until the in- 
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telligent interest of the #+0W® ~WEwToMmce MALACHUSET Sug Prone CrociTeAy Brown ARQITET 
people as a whole is 
aroused, until their eyes 
and minds are trained 
to recognize good work 
and to refuse what is 
imitative and inferior. 
One of the most se- 
rious defects against 
which architect and lay- 
man alike must guard, 
is that of pretension. 
The desire to create a 
home of distinction and 
charm is legitimate 
enough, for every one 
has a right to attempt , 
the finest of which he 
is capable. But un- 
fortunately this desire to excel—whether in size, originality or decora- 
tion—often leads to insincerity in design, or an artificial, forced 
arrangement of the interior for the sake of exterior attractiveness. 
Now beauty and utility are not necessarily things apart, and 
neither need be obtained at the expense of the other. The architect 
who understands his business, who knows his materials and appre- 
ciates the possibilities of site and plan, can usually find some way of 
adjusting the practical elements so that the result will please the eye 
as well as satisfy all utilitarian requirements. And he will find, as 
a ae a rule—especially in 
saeen stant small homes—that sim- 
— tenes tiie: || plicity is the factor most 
VILLE, WITH _ likely to guide him to- 
UNIQUE AND ward the attainment 
amie i of homelike and ap- 
pealing charm. 
H] This point is il- 
% lustrated by the 
houses and cottages 
presented here, for all 
of them are simple in de- 
sign. They show almost 
Te RE eee HO attempt at historical 
PAGE. treatment. The exteriors 
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are simply the natural development of the plans, which in turn have 
been fixed by local factors—such as the necessary points of entrance, 
relation to the street, points of the com- 

pass and also grade contours of the site. . 


Thefirst house, page six hundred and seven, i 


a brick cottage 
or bungalow, 
somewhat un- 
usual in its 
treatment. Al- 
though based 
originally on a 
suggestion from 
a Swiss chalet, 
it was adapted 
in both arrange- 
ment and ma- 
terials to Amer- 
ican conditions, 
and was plan- 
ned especially as a week-end country 
sleeping capacity. The large}|two- 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN OF 
PLASTER HOUSE AT CHEST- 
NUT HILL, ILLUSTRATED 
ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE, 


and porches provide for comfortable 
life: the latter a matter of wise | 


Another interest- 
is the one on the edge 
Newtonville. As the 
actly a north frontage, 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN OF PLASTER 
HOUSE, 
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home, with ample 
storied living room 
indoor and outdoor 
and especial consideration. 


ing type of house 


A of the woods at 


lot had not ex- 
and as the own- 
ers desired to 


j have an exact 


south exposure 
in two bed- 
rooms, and to 


m™ provide one with 


HOUSE AT 
CHESTNUT HILL. 


a sleeping porch 
and the other 


| with a fireplace, 


a rather unique 
plan was devised 
as the floor plans 
reveal. The de- 
sign was also re- 
stricted by cer- 
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THE TWO VIEWS ON THIS 
PAGE SHOW AN UNUSUALLY 
ATTRACTIVE THOUGH SIMPLE 
HOME WHICH WAS BUILT IN 
CHESTNUT HILL, BROOKLINE, 
A SUBURB OF BOSTON : 
HOUSE IS SET AMONG ° 

ON A LEVEL LOWER THAN 
THE STREET, ITS EXACT LOCA- 
TION HAVING BEEN DETER- 
MINED BY TWO LARGE T 

ON EACH SIDE OF THE 
PATH—A DELIGHTFUL CON- 
CESSION TO NATURE ON THE 
PART OF THE ARCHITECT, 
AND ONE WHICH IS AMPLY 
JUSTIFIED BY THE RESULT: 
THE COPPER HOOD ABOVE THE 
PORCH, THE BROWN AND RED- 
DISH TONES OF THE ROOF AND 
THE BRIGHTER REDDISH 
BROWN OF THE SHUTTERS 
LOOK PARTICULARLY WELL 
AGAINST THE PLASTER 
WALLS, WHILE ADDITIONAL 
VARIETY IS ADDED BY THE 
FLOWER-BOXES AT THE FRONT 
WINDOWS: THE QUIET DIG- 
NITY OF THIS SIMPLE HOME 
SEEMS TO FIT IT ESPECIALLY 
FOR ITS NEW ENGLAND SUR- 
ROUNDINGS, 





BRICK HOUSE AND DETAIL OF ITS HOODED ENTRANCE, BUILT ON AN ESTATE AT 
LINCOLN, MASSACHUSETTS: THE HIGH-BACKED SETTLES HAVE AN OLD-FASH- 


IONED AIR THAT IS QUITE IN KEEPING WITH THIS COLONIAL TYPE: FOR PLAN 
OF FIRST FLOOR SEE PAGE 615. 





NEAR SALEM: THE ROUNDED SHINGLES ABOVE 
THE TIL WALLS ARE REMINISCENT IN THEIR CONTOURS OF AN ENGLISH 


TWO VIEWS OF A FARM COTTAGE 


THATCHED COTTAGE: ON PAGE 615 THE FIRST FLOOR PLAN OF THIS BUILDING 


WILL BE FOUND. 





THIS TREE-ENCIRCLED HOME IN CHESTNUT HILL, BOSTON, IS AN IN- 
TERESTING EXAMPLE OF ADAPTATION TO AN IRREGULAR WOODLAND 
SITE: THE TERRACED EFFECT OF THE APPROACH IS IN HARMONY WITH 
THE LINES OF THE BUILDING, AND THE SIMPLE ROOF SEEMS TO 
COMPLETE THE CONTOUR OF THE KNOEL: WHITE-PAINTED BOARDS 
AND SHINGLES OF YELLOWISH GREEN AND GRAY WITH GREEN SHUT- 
TERS FORM A COLOR SCHEME APPROPRIATE FOR SUCH WOODLAND 
SURROUNDINGS: THE PLANS WILL BE FOUND ON PAGE 616. 
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tain trees which it was desired to Comact- ‘ESTATE-OF DONALD -GORDON-E®\LINCOUN: 
save. ap atasennes 
The house overlooks the street from a 
knoll and the lines of the steep roof and | 
tall chimneys are in harmony with the .J 
natural undulations of the site. In irreg- |f-4 
ular plans of this character a saving in |h_= 
hall space is usually effected, partic: 
ularly on the first floor—an economy | 
that generally suffices to counteract |. 
the additional expense incurred by the — ~ 
irregularity of outline. While involv- | 
ing more effort and ingenuity than the STaTET, 
ordinary cut-and-dried arrangement, a Fuusr rio a 
house of this sort is nevertheless well sxcx 
worth the extra trouble, for it gains “"™“*’ 
in distinction and charm as well as in comfort by its unusual features. 
The first page of photographic illustrations shows a plaster house 
in Chestnut Hill, Brookline, a suburb of Boston. This home is set 
among trees on a level lower than the street, its exact location having 
been determined by two large trees on each side of the front path. 
The copper-hooded porch, the simplicity of the exterior molding, the 
plain columns and 
caps, the lattice rails 
are all suggestive of 
German influence, al- 
though not exactly im- 
itative. The color 
scheme is equally dis- 
tinctive, the roof being 
in browns and copper 
reds, and the shutters 
7 a rather brilliant red- 
dish brown. Addi- 
tional touches of in- 
terest are provided by 
the flower-boxes at the 
front windows, as well 
as by the dormers and 
the clipped-off corners 
of the gables which 
prevent the house from 
seeming too high and 
narrow for the lot. 
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The brick house shown next was planned for 
a large estate at Lincoln, Massachusetts. 
And as the main residence, to be built 
later, was to be of 
brick, Colonial in a 2 pane 
type, the same style pre 
was adhered to here. it ey 
The cornice is com- jas . | sin H 
posed of a simple Fr Hi “ 
coved section, broken 
out as a cap around 
the square conduc- 
tors. At the entrance 
a simple hood pro- sigst rroor PLan or House fg HOME IN 
vides the needed Pro- SHOWN on Pace 614. CHESTNUT HILL, 
tection from the weather, and two highbacked settles furnish com- 
fort in a semi-secluded way. At a side door is another porch with 
a balustrade of brick and a brick seat backing against the chimney. 
The site suggested other attractive details. The lot faced a 
country road where a natural growth of shrubbery partly screened 
the high bank upon which the dwelling stood above an old field-stone 
wall. A few large flat stones were selected to give a seemingly natural 
and informal passage across the gutter, an old piece of ledge that 
slightly projected into the road at this point was made useful by 
cutting a few steps across its face, and the old wall was readjusted 
a little to provide a pleasant approach to the house without disturb- 
ing the rustic naturalness of the country road. The possibility of 
such an entrance had indeed been the determining factor in the final 
location of the house. The little picket gate 
inside an arched trellis that -"""KX—"‘9_—s caps * these steps 
gives to the passerby the first | ..° fs hint of habitation. 
: rT simple entrance 
and stair hall with 
a room on either 
side, a small kit- 
chen “L” and four 
sleeping rooms on 
the second floor. 
The house is roofed 
as simply as pos- 
sible, with an inter- 
secting ridge end- 
SECOND FLOOR PLAN: ing in a gable at 
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each end, and the attic storage space is lighted by semi-circular 
gable windows. 

Durability and simplicity were the essentials kept in mind through- 
out the arrangement, design and construction of this house. As a 
result, its eight-inch brick wall requires no treatment year after year, 
except the occasional painting of the window finish and cornice; the 
stained shingles of the roof will last the longest possible time, and the 
porch floors of brick, concrete and tile require no renewal. 

Almost as simple in construction is the little farm cottage near 
Salem, seen in the next two illustrations. The building faces north 
and is about two hundred feet back from the road, the space between 
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being occupied by an old apple orchard along one side of which the 
driveway to the cottage was made. An inexpensive and durable 
structure being desired, a hollow terra-cotta tile was used, plastered 
inside but not on the exterior. The ceilings and exterior walls were 
kept as low as possible, to save labor, materials and expense—hence 
the low lines and rounded roof angles shown, which suggest some- 
what the contours of an English thatched cottage. The edges of the 
eaves and hips were rounded, and shingle courses were even used to 
smooth over the ridge, thus eliminating the awkward “saddle” or 
ridge board and giving the roof a uniform tone of stained shingles 
from eave to eave. 
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The colors used for this cottage added to its inter- 
est. The tile of the walls varied from buff yellow and 
terra-cotta pink to a bluish brown, 
the whole effect being a sort of 
bisque. This Ts 
color scheme ; 
was utilized for 
the entire build- 
ing. The wood 
under -eaves 
were stained a 
reddish brown; 
the sash, lat- 
tice and other 
painted finish 
were given & SKETCH OF PROPOSED SUMMER HOME ON A SMALL ISLAND, GROUND PLAN 
brownish pink OF WHICH IS SHOWN BELOW. 
tone, and the shingles were separated into three lots and stained 
three separate colors, a reddish brown, a tannish yellow and a 
soft green, care being taken to mix them thoroughly before they 
were laid. A year’s weathering mellowed this rather brilliant roof 
into harmonious relation to the walls. 

The next photograph is that of a house in Chestnut Hill, the 
exterior and plans of which embody a number of attractive features. 
The site was rough and wooded, and the house required a rather 
steeply graded approach. While this necessitated a somewhat un- 
usual design, neverthelessggreat simplicity was adhered to. The walls 
were covered with heavy “box boards” painted white; the shingles 
were stained yellowish green and gray, and the wide-panelled shutters 
were painted a similar green. A semi-detached house which I de- 
signed, but which there is not space to show here, presents an im- 

portant type. It is quite 
unlike the average two- 
family dwelling which we 

see in so many American 

} suburbs, and which is gen- 
CCH erally rushed together in 
“iil the least expensive fash- 
/| ion for tenants who can 

4, pay only a low rental. In 
most houses of this type, 

half the building is de- 
signed and the other half 
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repeated as an exact duplicate of the first, reversed. But in the 
present case both sides are different, adapted to practical condi- 
tions, based upon the points of the compass. The result is that 
each home presents a different interior arrangement which not 
only provides a maximum of convenience but has the further value 
of appealing differently to various tenants. 

The summer dwelling called Hotel Lake Pearl was built on a 
rather difficult site. It stands on a steep bank back to the lake, and 
as it is far below the main cross street, the front (not shown) is 
handled so as to obtain an effect of height, while along the lake the 
horizontal lines are emphasized to obtain just the opposite im- 
pression. The plans provide a reception room or office, a living room 
and large dining room with serving room and kitchen beyond; the 
upper stories contain about twenty bedrooms, and most of the service 
work can be carried on in the basement which is entirely above ground 
at the rear. The whole structure is shingled and stained, while rough 
plaster is used between the supporting framing timbers. 

Near this hotel is a small narrow island which was purchased by 
a physician for a summer camp, and the plan and sketch presented 
here show the proposed house and its surroundings. In spite of the 
fact that this attractive plan has never been carried out, it is worth 
observing for it solves several interesting problems. Cement retain- 
ing walls were to hold the earth in place and stairways were to connect 
the different levels of the island. The balustrades, wall and steps 
seemed adaptable to Italian treatment, and this style is shown—for 
although we are accustomed to consider Italian landscape archi- 
tecture as elaborate and expensive, it is capable of great simplicity 
and economy. The upper stories of this island home are shown with 
several sleeping porches and balconies. 

The foregoing illustrations, while informal in technique, give a 
fair idea of the relation between these architectural schemes and their 
environment. In some cases the houses have been built, in others 
they have not yet been commenced. But in any case they indicate 
helpful solutions of several problems of design which confront our 
architects, and suggest a few ways in which homes may be evolved 
in harmony with American conditions and life. 

As has already been said, discriminating and intelligent apprecia- 
tion on the part of the public will go farther than anything else 
toward improving the aspect of our towns and suburbs, and develop- 
ing an American style of architecture. Such a style cannot be forced 
by a few thousand practicing architects, however seriously they may 
regard their work. It can only be the outcome of united desire and 
effort of the people for comfortable, sincere and democratic homes. 
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A PICTURESQUE JAPANESE FINISHING 
SCHOOL, WHERE GIRLS ARE TAUGHT TO 
BE CHARMING WOMEN AND GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPERS: BY ELOISE ROORBACH 


HEREVER one goes in Japan, long processions of gaily 
dressed schoolchildren will be encountered on their way 
to visit some holy temple, military shrine or beautiful 
spot of Nature. The Japanese ardently believe in edu- 
cation by travel; in sending children to look upon a 
beautiful avenue of blossoming cherry trees, wistaria 
arbor or a picture in a gallery, in imparting knowledge 

of physical geography by a personal inspection of bays, rivers, islands, 
mountain peaks, and of botany by visit to field and grove. 

A gayer sight cannot be imagined than a procession of little girls 
on a pilgrimage to some historic spot through the driving rain; multi- 
colored kimonos, tied up around their waists to keep them clean, 
revealing the scarlet or white petticoat, and bare feet beneath them 
dexterously clinging to the storm-high geta; across their shoulders, 
shawl-wise, a square of yellow oiled silk, under one arm a bundle of 
books or luncheon wrapped in rainbow-bright handkerchiefs, and over 
all the huge lavender, green or sky blue paper umbrella! A pro- 
cession of flowers would make no livelier bit of color. 

Storm, heat or cold have no power to damp the ardor of traveling 
schoolchildren or dim the brightness of their smiles. The boys make 
not so gay an appearance, but there is not a slothful one among 
them all. Books dangle from every flowing sleeve or project beyond 
the pockets of up-to-date school uniforms. Boys are up at five in the 

morning [mak- 
ing water-color 
drawings, fin- 
gers blue with 
cold, practicing 
fencing or 
memorizing 
some lesson for 
the day inamo- 
notonous sing- 
song chant. 

I have seen 
the grocer’s boy 
studying his 
lesson as he 

THE OLD BUILDING OF THE FIRST MODERN GIRLS’ SCHOOL IN KIOTO. trotted sturdily 
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ENTRANCE TO THE Doshisha SCHOOL: GIRLS’ CLASSROOMS MAY BE SEEN ON THE LEFT. 


between the shafts of his delivery cart, seen the deck boy of a 
tiny freight steamer surreptitiously memorizing one more word of 
“that difficult English,” one boy tutoring another as they jogged 
to school under a single: umbrella; the rich man’s son absorbed in 
Russian or French literature while being rushed along the streets in 
his kuruma. Eyes become half-blinded by much poring over cheaply 
printed pages, bodies become weakened by insufficient food and 


dwarfed by lack of exercise; but an education they will have, and 
they somehow manage to get it. Their zeal for knowledge is un- 
paralleled, greatly to be respected. They are dexterous and pains- 
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ONE OF THE GIRLS’ DORMITORIES, CALLED THE HALL OF PEACE. 
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A LESSON IN FLOWER ARRANGEMENT IN ONE OF THE CLASSROOMS, 


taking, their industry world-renowned, their yearning for culture 
unbounded. 

Nothing gives the visiting stranger a greater idea of the mental 
and moral trend of this ambitious nation than a study of its student 
life. The moving impulse of the youth of the old regime seemed to 
be that of becoming an efficient instrument for the glory of the 
nation. The urge of the present-day youth is toward personal im- 
provement, raising the standard of the individual, thus giving him an 
honored position among the intellectual powers of the world. Per- 
sonal ambition, so marked in this generation, is sending the nation 
ahead with phenomenal swiftness. Energetic pursuit of knowledge, 
indomitable perservance and overwhelming ambition is certainly 
enough to carry the Japanese to any height. 

A visit to one of the girls’ schools in Kioto brought out many 
interesting points of difference in methods of instruction and discipline 
between our ideals of a girls’ finishing course and theirs. In this 
school, named Doshisha, ‘‘a company with one wish,” about two 
hundred and fifty girls are learning to be practical housekeepers, to 
preside gracefully over their future homes, to dance, to converse well 
on all the questions of the day, to express themselves clearly through 
well-phrased sentences, besides taking the cultural course of arts, 
sciences and literature. I was shown through dormitories, nun-like 
in simplicity, bedding spread for airing, windows wide open, for 
modern hygiene as taught in the West has been rapidly adopted 
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throughout 
Japan. Ex- 
ercises in 
deep breath- 
ing and phy- 
sical culture 
are valued 
there as 
fully as with 
us. These 
girls learn 
how to pre- 
pare both 
Japanese 
and Europe- 
an meals, to 
serve them 
with nice 


balance of wo or THE DOSHISHA GIRLS PRACTISING ON THE KOTO IN THE JAPANESE 
nutriment MUSIC ROOM: FOREIGN MUSIC IS ALSO TAUGHT IN THIS SCHOOL. 


and due regard to food values as well as aesthetic service. They go to 
market with the teachers, learn to buy economically, to select whole- 
some fresh’ food; they watch the markets, varying the meals and 
serving them appetizingly cooked. 

Spending and accounting for money is considered a part of the 
girls’ educa- 
tion, so the 
Doshisha girls 
go shopping, 
choose their 
own materials, 
test the silk or 
cloth to see 
whether it is 
all wool or not, 
determine if it 
is properly 
dyed, too thin 
or too heavy, 
suitable or un- 
suitable. Then, 


of course, they 
JAPANESE SCHOOL GIRLS MAKING THEIR OWN CLOTHING AFTER HAVING cut and make 
SELECTED THEIR OWN MATERIAL. 
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the things they need to wear. This school which is but an illustration 
of the usual course pursued in the Japanese girls’ education, receives 
girls of all ranks. The aristocrat’s daughter leaves her silk kimono at 
home and wears but the simplest cotton ones at school. There is no 
uniform but simple, sensible dressing is encouraged. Modesty, consid- 
eration of another’s feeling are considered among the sweetest and most 
winning of a woman’s qualities. Girls are self-governing and help 
with the housework. The poorer girls band together, buy and cook 
their own food and do all their own work. 

The difference of cost in a girl’s education in Japan and America 
is noteworthy. A girl can attend this school, one of the very best 
in Japan, for the sum of sixty dollars a year. Music is extra—one 
dollar and fifty cents a term, including one lesson a week, three terms 
in the year. The average cost of meals is twenty-two sen, or eleven 
cents. Their clothing costs but a trifle and text books are extremely 
cheap. Compare these figures with ours. Two thousand dollars in 
Japan constitutes an endowment, the interest of which will keep one 
girl one year, will therefore educate many girls. In America such a 
sum is not a permanent fund, it is but little more than one year’s 
expenses! 

The finishing course of the Japanese girls includes proficiency in 
that esthetic social institution known as the Tea Ceremony. The 
polite receiving of guests, the courteous ministering to their comfort, 
a pleasant skill in entertaining are important things for a Japanese 
girl to know. In the public school building of every little hamlet is 


THE PHYSICAL EXERCISES AND GAMES ARE ALL HELD IN THE OPEN AIR WHENEVER POSSIBLE. 
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the “manners” room, if not a room at least a corner or a special hour, 
for children must be taught along with the three R’s how to bow, say 
polite things, hold a cup daintily, be seated and arise gracefully. The 
Tea Ceremony is their last word of social refinement. Bebind each 
detail of the guest’s arrival, the tea making and drinking, the silent 
admiration of the beautiful cups, jars and ladles is a complicated 
knowledge of history, folklore and subtle delicacies. The Tea Cere- 
mony is a survival of an Art Cult, a feast of reason and of high con- 
versation. Okakura in his fascinating Book of Tea says: “The kettle 
sings well, for pieces of iron are so arranged in the bottom as to pro- 
duce a peculiar melody in which one may hear the echoes of a cataract 
muffled by clouds, of the distant seas breaking along the rocks, a rain 
storm sweeping through the bamboo forest or the soughing of pines 
on some far away hill.” 

English is included in every school course of importance nowa- 
days. If it is not in the regular course of the smaller public schools 
it is nearly alw ys taken as an extra, for both boys and girls are eager 
to have access to the world knowledge that they can get through 
English books. The girls, whose lives are more restricted than the 
boys, pore long hours behind the closed paper shoji of their homes 
over the books that take them far away to the wonderful wide realms 
of a new and marvelous world. The women of Japan are side by 
side with the men in appreciation of beauty and clever use of their 
fingers and in all sorts of practical knowledge. 

The courtesy of young students to English foreigners is always 
commented upon with appreciation by travelers. If a stranger stands 
on a street corner obviously undecided which way to go, or pauses 
before a stand trying to remember whether the price, go sen, of some 
article means five or ten cents, or gazes anxiously at the puzzling, 
enigma-looking names upon the street cars, some youth is sure to 
step forward from the crowd of passersby and, with a smile, a Japanese 
bow and an English-y doffed hat, offer help in most charmingly 
original, bookish English. They are always at hand eager to aid, 


for their number is legion. 
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“THE GREAT ADVENTURE OF DEMOC. 
RACY: PREPARING FOR IT BY SELF-GOV- 
ERNMENT IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS: BY 
FRANK KIERNAN 


Executive Secretary of Self-Government Committee 


RVING WILSON is only fifteen years old and a typical 

New York schoolboy, so do not compare the following 

excerpt from his maiden speech in the school legislature 

with the ornate and rounded periods of, say, Mr. 

Bryan. Irving has been a constant visitor at the 

weekly deliberations of this school legislature since 

last September. He has been greatly pleased by many 

of the constructive measures passed by his schoolmates, but, to quote 
Irving himself: 

“You fellows make me tired; here you’ve been talking about that 
gym now for eight months and nothing happens. It reminds me of 
what Teddy Roosevelt said about the Panama Canal, ‘that there had 
been conversation about the United States building a canal through 
the Isthmus ever since Cornwallis surrendered, but nothing had 
happened.’ Then Teddy started in and now we are getting ready 
to open the canal for business. And so I say the way to get that 
gym is not to cry for it as kids do for candy, or hope for it as farmers 
do for rain, but to go to it, and work for it, and maybe fight for it—but 
get it. Otherwise these meetings are just like elocution classes—good 
for elocution but no good for results. 

“And, Mr. Speaker, I move you that a Committee of Five be 
appointed to represent the citizens of this school and instructed to 
visit the District Superintendent, the Board of Education and the 
Mayor, and present respectfully our claims. If Teddy Roosevelt, one 
man, could start the great big canal, surely five good citizens of this 
school can start a gym.” 

Although it was the custom to appoint as Chairman the maker 
of a motion to create a Committee, the Speaker on this occasion used 
keen political judgment and appointed George Harper, son of Com- 
missioner Harper of the Board of Education, to that post. Of course, 
Irving Wilson was one of the five, but the Speaker looked into the 
future when the quintet must appear before said Board, and decided 
it would be good policy to have a friend at court. 

One week passed and at the meeting of the Legislature, Chairman 
Harper reported that the District Superintendent had received the 
Committee, was impressed by the justice of their claim and their 
spirit of frank dealing, and approved of carrying the request to higher 
authorities. At the following meeting the City Superintendent was 
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reported to have O. K.’d the appeal and the Chairman had arranged 
for a hearing before the Committee on Extension and Repairs of the 
Board of Education. The third meeting, following Irving Wilson’s 
maiden speech, was held June fourteenth, Flag Day. Posters were 
hung about the school inviting the “citizens” to a mass meeting called 
by the Governor to hear the report of the Gym Committee. Chair- 
man Harper stepped to the edge of the stage and began his report. 

“Mr. Speaker and fellow-citizens,” he said, “this is Flag Day. 
Our Principal told us this morning that in these days patriotism means 
doing things for your fellow-citizens every day. Well, I am proud 
to stand here and tell you that patriotism for this school has gained 
for us, and all the boys to come after us, a fine big gymnasium.”’ 
(Prolonged cheers.) “I wish you had all been with us to hear Irving 
Wilson make his speech to the Board of Education Committee. My 
father says he hasn’t heard such a fine speech since he’s on the Board. 
So, you boys who come back in September will find a new wing on 
this building, and it will have a running track, a swimming pool, a 
punching bag and all the other things that make a fine gym. And 
hereafter, when we want anything in this school, or want to do some- 
thing for this school, let us remember that the only way to do it is 
to do it. That’s what Pupil Self-government means—deeds, not 
words.” (Prolonged cheers, whistling and screaming such as only 
six hundred fourteen-year-old boys can make.) 


O, DEAR READER, this is not a boys’ magazine tale. It is 

the story of an actual incident in a school not far from the 

New York City Hall. An odd sort of school, you say, where 

the boys seem to run things, where they are allowed to develop 

“freshness” and break in as politicians, where they talk like men, and 

do not seem a bit interested in boy things. But be patient, and you 

will presently see how a great educational movement has begun from 
a seemingly trivial school device. 

Ever since the great adventure of Democracy began it has been 
generally agreed upon that there should be a preparation for citizen- 
ship. The Fathers in their preachments on the future of the Republic 
laid stress upon the care with which the growing generation should 
be impressed with loyalty to the land and obedience to its rulers. 
Love of the flag, and devotion to the liberty which it represents, has 
been the theme of song and sermon in the schools and academies of 
the nation since free education was established. In the course of 
time it was discovered that preaching to the youth and having the 
national airs sung was wholly inadequate to the demands for prepara- 
tion in sturdy citizenship. For the most part, the discourses on the 
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privileges and duties of citizenship were given in language far above 
the comprehension of the young listeners, but so long as those patient 
sufferers manifested no restlessness it was thought that great moral 
and patriotic regeneration was in process. 

Then a wise man rose and said, ‘““What does it profit to instill a 
love of country in the hearts of the youth unless they know the 
structure of the government, the officials of state and nation, and 
what the duties of a good citizen are?” Thus a new word came into 
the teaching world, a word to conjure with, a word which was to 
open a new vista of achievements—Civics. “Knowledge is power,” 
said the ancient seer. Then give a knowledge of Civics and civic 
power will follow. Tell the boys and girls about good citizenship 
and then they will be good citizens. And so the busy presses flew 
and ground out by the thousands those books that were to bring a 
new day in the citizenship of America. 

Year after year went by, but there was no apparent rise in the 
tide of civic righteousness. Tammany Hall continued doing business 
at the same old stand. Votes were bought and sold. Bosses continued 
to flourish. Legislatures sold out. Even the integrity of the sacred 
judiciary was questioned. And all this after a generation had learned 
from the most carefully prepared books the art and science of good 
citizenship. Thousands of boys and girls had glibly recited the defini- 
tions of the civics books. Competitions had been carried on for pro- 
ficiency in civics in every school in the land, and yet the morale of 
our citizenship was no higher. 

Then came a prophet among us who showed the folly of hoping 
for better citizenship by merely teaching the youth the structure and 
functions of government. “If we want to teach a boy chemistry,” 
said Mr. Wilson L. Gill, “‘we take him to the laboratory, and with 
test tube and solutions he actually works as a chemist from the very 
beginning; if architecture is to be his field, he is started in as a drafts- 
man and learns by doing. But in the far greater field of moral and 
civic training we merely talk to the citizens of tomorrow and expect 
them to grow up as experienced members of the body politic. Let 
us give them a definite training in self-government before we ask 
them to govern themselves.” 

So the educational device known as Pupil Self-government was 
started. It is not claimed that Mr. Gill was the discoverer of the 
idea itself. Thomas Jefferson recommended a modified plan of stu- 
dent discipline for the University of Virginia. Thomas Hill, in Eng- 
land, a century before conducted his school on a basis of student 
participation in the government. Vittorino de Feltra, in the Middle 
Ages, had preached the doctrine of Learning by Doing, and recom- 
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mended that boys be allowed to share with the master the administra- 
tion of the school. 

But it remained for Mr. Gill, whose work was later supplemented 
and enlarged by the Self-government Committee of New York, to 
adapt the idea to a training for constructive living in democracy. It 
so happened that the form of instruction decided upon was the 
“School City,”’ a miniature of the local government. Unfortunately 
in many schools, because of a too sudden rushing into the plan or 
endeavoring to carry out too far the reproduction of the local form, 
the junior governments were short-lived. But in a large number in 
various parts of the country the students made a success of the 
ben and the wisdom of training for citizenship through action was 
proved. 

In order to establish self-government in a school several months 
of preparation are necessary in which both teachers and pupils are 
made to see the advantages of the plan from many angles. Then a 
mass meeting of the whole school community is called. (‘The principal 
outlines the idea, teachers explain why they favor it and pupils 
describe what they purpose to do under the new order. | Officers are 
chosen, a legislature elected and, within a week after the ratification 
of the new development, the boys and girls are conducting their own 
affairs. The school legislature at once adopts all the common law 
and traditions of the school and begins to formulate new plans for the 
improvement of things in general. 


VERY boy and girl in the school has a voice in the government. 
If Johnnie Jones thinks that roller-skating outside the school 
should be stopped between nine and three, he does not whine 
and grumble in a helpless way (as most of us grown-ups do ahout our 
grievances) but goes to his class representative and says, “Here, Tom, 
1 want you to get a law passed that there should be no skating around 
this school during school hours—it makes too much noise for study— 
and makes us want to get out, too.”” A few days later Tom proposes 
an ordinance to the desired end and skating is stopped. Don’t say 
that Johnnie Jones is priggish—he’s not. He belongs to the increasing 
number of fifteen-year-old boys who realize that there is a time to 
work and a time to play, each to be done with might and main. 

Or, maybe, Ethel Skinner thinks there should be shade trees 
around the school. This thought has an opportunity for expression 
under student government, and if Miss Skinner is willing to back her 
wish up with some good hard work in creating sentiment for the 
trees, in getting the legislature to vote an appeal for them, and going 
to the city officials often enough and courageously enough, she will 
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succeed in getting them. That is what ““Mayor’” Minnie Hammerman 
did for School Number One Hundred and Forty-Seven, Manhattan, 
a year or two ago. 

Then there is the School Court. A great many good folks are 
timid about the Court. They argue that since their children will 
never be in court in their lives there is no need of thrusting it at them 
in school. Well, the fact is that most pupils never see the School 
Court. It is for the law-breakers and without it here would be no 
sanction for the regulations enacted. If Willie Smith could come to 
school with muddy shoes with impunity, do you think he would take 
such pains to shine them every morning? And if disorder in a Fire 
Drill were not swiftly and severely dealt with, do you think that the 
pupils would be long permitted to conduct their own rapid dismissals? 
Many a boy who has been in a fair way to become an enemy of 
society has been made a stanch friend of law and order by the repri- 
mand of his playmate acting as judge. 

Whether the form of school government be a state, a commission, 
a republic or some plan entirely dissociated from the standard nomen- 
clature of bodies politic as we know them, there is little difference in 
the operation. The essential fact is that the boys and girls are daily 
exercising their characters in community action and realizing the 
power of cooperation. Herein lies the great educational value of the 
plan. If we can give our future citizens the advantage of four to 
eight years of this training there is little likelihood that they will 
grow up to be supine stay-at-homes when their city, state and country 
need the help of their constant endeavor. 

Does Self-government develop insolence? It does not. On the 
contrary it teaches in a most forceful way respectful obedience to the 
law and its officers. When the boys and girls understand the need 
of regulations and take part in preparing them there is precious little 
danger that they will either break them or interfere with the enforce- 
ment of them. 

Does Self-government put old heads on young shoulders? Maybe 
it does. Do you like to see those dear boys with young heads on their 
shoulders pushing and racing in the Subway? Self-government 
teaches a consideration for the rights and comfort of others. 

Does not Self-government require of principals and teachers extra 
labor? In the beginning it does, but when the pupils have found 
themselves, and traditions have been established, a vast amount of 
work in the way of patrolling and watching is completely done away. 

The best proof of the success of Self-government in the schools 
is the fact that more than three hundred public and private institu- 
tions in America are now developing the boys and girls entrusted to 
them by active training in community living. 
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SCHOOLBOYS IN COOK COUNTY, ILLINOIS, EXAMINING THE RESULTS OF A “RAG 
DOLL” CORN TEST—ONE OF THE MOST EXCIT + MOMENTS IN THE EDUCA- 
TIONAL CAREER OF THESE YOUTHFUL FARMERS, 


GIRL RMERS MARKING THE CLOTH FOR THE GERMINATION BOX 
PHASE OF THE CORN-TESTING WORK. 





SAWING THE BOARDS OUT OF WHICH ARE TO BE MADE THE GERMINATION BOXES 
FOR THE CORN TEST. 


BOYS CARRYING HOME FLY-TRAPS WHICH THEY HAVE MADE AT SCHOOL, 
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EARS OF CORN HUNG UP TO AWAIT RESULTS OF TEST BY THE COOK COUNTY 
SCHOOLCHILDREN. 


SELECTING AND PLACING KERNELS IN THE “RAG DOLL” CORN TEST—ONE OF THE 
MANY FASCINATING DUTIES OF THIS NOVEL BRANCH OF SCHOOLWORK WHICH 
IS FITTING BOYS AND GIRLS FOR THEIR FUTURE FARM LIFE, 





THE LITTLE FARMERS OF COOK COUNTY: 
BY ROBERT H. MOULTON 


HERE is a man in Cook County, Illinois, who has come 
closer to the perfect solution of rural school problems 
than probably anyone else in America. The things 
he has accomplished and the way he has gone about 
them, are worth looking into; for they are as unique 
as they are effective. Asa rule, records of educational 
progress, while vastly important, are too full of facts 

and figures to make very thrilling reading; but this man in Illinois 
has taken hold of the matter in such a big, simple, human way that 
the story of his achievements grips one’s interest in a singularly con- 
vincing fashion. 

The reason is easy to understand. His aim, of course, has been 
to increase the efficiency of the country school, and thereby the happi- 
ness and welfare of the people. But instead of attempting this by 
the old academic methods, he has gone about it from the point of 
view of the pupils themselves, and has made the schoolwork so de- 
lightful, so inspiring and, above all, so real, that they thoroughly 
enjoy it. In other words, he has appealed to the imagination of the 
children by showing them how fascinating school in the country can 
be. He has opened their eyes to the marvelous secrets of N ture, 
stirred their hearts with the wonder of growing things, made them 
feel that they are in touch with the great sources of supply on which 
the whole nation depends. He has shown them, too, how they can 
each help to increase their country’s richness and prosperity as well 
as bring greater joy and comfort into their own lives and those of 
their people. 

And he has done these things not merely through the study of 
books in a classroom, but by bringing every boy and girl into actual 
working contact with the realities of farm life, letting them take an 
active share in the work of orchard, field and garden, in dairy and 
poultry yard, finding natural productive channels for their young 
enthusiasm and energy, and appealing to their personal responsibility 
and pride. The result is that the schools of “Rural Cook County” 
have become synonymous for success, and are setting an example 
which promises to revolutionize the rural schools of America. 

The man who has accomplished this remarkable achievement is 
Edward J. Tobin, county superintendent of schools—and as may be 
guessed he is a person of unusual ability as well as ideals. At one 
time he was principal of a Chicago school, but his wide sympathy 
and interests went far beyond the limited authority of that position. 
Two years ago he was elected superintendent for Cook County, and 
he immediately proceeded to put his theories into practice. 
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LITTLE FARMERS OF COOK COUNTY 


These theories are extremely simple. Mr. Tobin believes that 
education is not a matter of book-learning. He says that our idea 
of education is all wrong, that men and women are not educated 
unless they have the sort of training that fits them for the life to be 
led. A man may know schylus in the original and yet not be well 
educated if he doesn’t know the science of the work by which he 
earns his living. 


TH these ideas in mind the county superintendent looked 

over the field of activity as soon as he took office. He 

found Cook County in the usual condition of rural educa- 
tion—a little more backward than many counties because of its very 
association with Chicago. He found that rural education altogether 
ignored rural life. 

Boys and girls in country schools were struggling with problems 
designed for city schools and founded on phases of city life. The 
agitation on rural education, touching the colleges, never came within 
a mile of the country schools. The evil was apparent; the remedy 
was less visible. 

Mr. Tobin found it, however. He divided Cook County into five 
sections, each section containing not more than twenty-five schools. 
At the head of every section he placed an expert with the title of 
“school and rural life director.’ So far as possible each of these men 
is not only a trained and successful teacher, but a graduate of an 
agricultural college, and possesses the qualities of social leadership 
and organization. 

Each director is paid a salary of two thousand dollars a year, and 
is on duty three hundred and sixty-five days. The summer vacation 
is probably his busiest season—unless it be the long winter evenings 
when life on the farm is most likely to grow lonesome and dreary. 

The work began with the training of the teachers in the one-room 
schools. So well has this work progressed that there are nearly one 
hundred teachers in Cook County today who could qualify as rural 
experts because of the knowledge of seeds, grain, corn, germination, 
and the immediate problems of farm life. 

Into all the rural schools of Cook County has been brought the 
science of intensive farming. Every boy and girl is taught how to 
select seed and how to test it by either the “rag doll” method or the 
germination boxes. They learn how to care for poultry and send eggs 
to market by parcel post; how to prevent waste by canning fruits 
and vegetables; how to get the best results out of kitchen gardens, 
and a hundred and one other scientific farming methods that save 
money, time and energy. 
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LITTLE FARMERS OF COOK COUNTY 


When the children came together from the farms in the little 
schoolhouses last fall, one of the first features was the organization 
of a seed corn testing club. The fathers of the boys were asked to 
submit to the youthful scientists the seed corn which they had saved 
for the spring’s planting. This was a sure way to convince the 
scoffers! 

A large room was needed for about two weeks. In one district 
an onion shed was placed at the disposal of the school; in another, a 
brooding house was available; and in another, a shipping house. 


HE school is divided into teams, or groups of three children, 
one of whom is the captain. He is one of the older pupils and 
one of the most capable; the other two are helpers. One of 

these two is a very small child, so that each group is complete with 

a leader, a good helper, and a small boy or girl. In going from the 

school to the workshop they go in these groups. Naturally, therefore, 

these three work together and are loyal to one another in all school 
work. 

Although the “Rag Doll” seed-testing scheme was used some- 
what, the box-testing pleased everybody best. When the directors 
provided for the equipment, the boys bought the lumber, cut it to 
measure, and put it together. The captain figured out the lumber 
needed for an adequate bench, also for twelve boxes thirty-six inches 
square and four inches deep. He bought it and kept account of the 
cost. The girls bought the cheesecloth, and made the coverlets for 
the germinating corn, and marked the cloth off into one hundred 
squares of two and one-half inches. Both boys and girls filled the 
boxes with sawdust which they purchased, and then all was in readi- 
ness for action. 

The farmers brought in ears of corn for the testing—over two 
thousand ears, or about forty-five bushels for this one school. The 
captain selected six kernels from appropriate places on each ear, and 
the smallest child of the team placed the kernels in a square with the 
tips all headed the same way, germ side up. It is a great education 
for a little six-year-old to place these kernels just right, and do it as 
fast as they are ready for him. The helper numbers the ear, tags it, 
and puts it away. 

For about two weeks every afternoon the school session is held 
in the brooding house, onion house, potato house or wherever the 
work is carried on, and in that time the two thousand ears are tested. 
In ten days the sprouting is adequate, the score card is in the hands 
of the helper, and the captain and the little one begin their work. 
The captain uncovers the boxes and rolls up the cloth. The little 
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LITTLE FARMERS OF COOK COUNTY 


fellow says: ““Number Seventeen, two strong, three weak, one dead,” 
or whatever the record is. The helper enters this on the score card, 
and the captain puts the facts on a slip on ear ““Number Seventeen.” 

Each farmer’s corn is then put in the same sack in which it was 
brought, and, when he comes for it, he is often astonished at the 
‘“‘weakness,” looks at the testing box for himself and shakes his head. 
One man wanted to pay ten dollars for the testing of his corn. He 
said it was worth more than that to him! 

Each team’s report to the owner of the corn states regarding each 
ear whether it is strong, weak, or dead when tested for sprouting. It 
also gives the weight of each ear. The score card states the number 
of kernels lengthwise in each ear, the number of kernels in circum- 
ference and the total kernels good for planting, omitting tip and butt. 
No boy or girl trips on his arithmetic when he gets these results—he 
gets one hundred per cent! 


ATER in the spring, acreage clubs will be formed among the 
boys. The father of each boy will be asked to allot a single 
acre of good land to his son. All the work of ordering, planting 

and cultivating this land is to be done by the boy himself, under the 
direction of the school and rural life director, and it is an essential 
part of the program that the boy shall have the money which results 
from the sale of the produce. In this way, not only will he be given 
a start in scientific agriculture and an immediate opportunity to put 
his school lessons into practice, but in more than one instance a 
hard-headed and conservative old farmer will be likely to get a valu- 
able lesson in up-to-date methods. 

The school work is only part of the country life movement of the 
school system. Experts have organized the boys and girls of each 
school into achievement clubs. Each boy or girl who accomplishes 
something of value outside of school hours is entitled to membership, 
receiving an achievement button. One of the “achievement boys” of 
Cook County, Wallace Crismore, is now on a trip around the world 
as a result of his outside work. Some of the boys have won honorary 
mention for newspaper routes, others for dairy and poultry business 
ability. Some of the girls have won membership on the canning they 
have done, the jellies they have sold, the chickens and eggs they have 
marketed. 

The poultry clubs have solved the “fresh egg problem”’ of Chicago 
by making it compulsory for each member to set his club number, the 
number of his school, and the date on each egg, which is placed in a 
box marked with the name of both club and school, and delivered to 
the consumer by parcel post. 
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It was the third problem, however—the social dreariness of 
country life—that seemed most difficult of solution. ‘Man loves 
company, particularly in the evening,” Mr. Tobin reasoned, “and 
the country gives him solitude, particularly in the evening. Someone 
has called the problem of rural districts the ‘what-to-do-with-the- 
evening’ question. Now, if the people had a place of meeting, they 
might come to get more enjoyment out of their lives. They have the 
place in the schools. Why don’t they use it? They haven’t been 
taught to use these centers. Let’s teach them!’ 

The country life leaders, under Mr. Tobin’s direction, set about 
doing the same work that the Gaelic League is doing for rural Ire- 
a people in social gatherings by means of educational 
work. 

One of these men had a school district in which there had been 
no “reaction” to any of Mr. Tobin’s suggestions. They had no use 
for book farming, the Babcock milk tester was considered a joke, 
recreation was nonsense. They were honest, hard-working, hard-luck 
farmers. 

When the country life leader went to his job he found a sad state 
of things. Hog cholera was on a rampage. “Just my luck,”’ was all 
that the farmers would say. The case was promptly reported to 
County Superintendent Tobin, who got long distance telephone con- | 
nection with the Department of Agriculture. A telegram from the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, Department of Agriculture in Washing- 
ton said: ‘Mr. Day will be on the next train.” And he was. 

Mr. Tobin and the school leader of that school district switched 
Mr. Day off the train in Chicago and whirled him out twenty-five 
miles to look over the hogs. Immediately rural telephones got busy, 
and from everywhere the farmers came in, fifty-three of them. 

Mr. Day knew his business, knew how to talk to the farmers. He 
said he did not know that it was cholera, that there were several 
diseases which would kill off hogs, and that he could only know by 
dissecting a hog. He asked if anyone would provide a sick hog for 
dissection. One of the farmers said he would—he had a young one 
of little value, that was sure to die anyway. But no one was dressed 
to kill a hog. 

“Oh, Pll do that,” said Mr. Day. 

The farmers looked at him in amazement, as, in his city clothes, 
he took out a little pocket knife with a blade two inches long, and 
neatly and cleanly put the pig out of commission. With as little fuss, 
with the same little knife, he cut the pig open, took out all the organs, 
held them up and explained all about the uses of each and what was 
liable to be the trouble. There was no cholera; it was pneumonia. 
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By that time, everybody had a hog to offer up to science. The 
second had no cholera, but the third, a big one, had the worst kind 
of a case. Meanwhile those fifty-three hog owners were receiving a 
college education in the science and art of the veterinary. 


R. DAY told them that when a hog had the cholera there was 
nothing to be done, and they saw that for themselves. But 
he told them hogs could be made immune from cholera; there 

was a serum, and the United States Government controlled it, but 
some State departments had the privilege of making it, and Illinois 
was one of those States. This serum could be bought. For about 
twenty cents a hog could be made immune for six months, or for about 
sixty cents a hog could be made permanently immune. So great was 
the interest in the matter that the farmers at once ordered enough to 
make about two hundred and fifty hogs immune, and County Superin- 
tendent Tobin was empowered to order it. 

The result of this meeting was that everyone of the fifty-three 
farmers felt like a different being; but they realized that they could 
never have done anything individually, that the new condition of 
prosperity was all due to Mr. Tobin and his country life leadership. 

nother plan of Superintendent Tobin’s is to hold at the end of 
the school year an open air rural school festival in each division, to 
which all the children and their parents will be invited. And it must 
be remembered the directors are on the job all summer long to help 
the young farmers, boys and girls, alike in the cultivation of their 
acreage club crops and to do anything that can be done to make the 
whole community a pleasant and profitable place for people to live in. 

Students of sociology and directors of rural life movements who 
have visited Cook County Schools declare without reservation that 
Superintendent Tobin has done more than any one man of this time 
a advance the movement of keeping the boy and the girl on the 
arm. 

“The problem of the girl is just as important as the problem of 
the boy,” the county superintendent declares. “For if the farm 
doesn’t offer some recreation and amusement, some incentive, some 
future to the girl, she’ll go to the city—especially when the city is so 
near at hand. Many rural movements of social betterment forget 
that the telephone isn’t enough of a social factor to compensate the 
farmer’s wife or the farmer’s daughter for her hard work. And the 
only trouble we find,” adds Mr. Tobin, gallantly, “is that the girls 


are doing so well that the boys may grow jealous of their achieve- 
ments.” 
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CRAFTSMAN COMMUNITY 
SCHOOL WITH INTERESTING 
EQUIPMENT, AND A _ BOAT- 
HOUSE THAT SERVES AS A 
SUMMER COTTAGE 


E_ old-fashioned rural  school- 

house has long been acknowl- 

edged inadequate in architecture, 

equipment and _ instruction, for 
the needs of the community. Many earn- 
est and successful efforts are being made 
to remodel and enlarge the old buildings, to 
increase their working facilities, to beautify 
the rooms and grounds, and to make the 
school a definite factor in the social as well 
as the educational progress of the coun- 
tryside. Another very effective method for 
bringing about the needed improvement has 
been found in consolidation—the abandon- 
ment of the one-room district school for 
the large and better-equipped central school 
building to which pupils are conveyed from 
the different districts when the distance de- 
mands. 

At this season of the year, with the close 
of the summer holidays, educators and stu- 
dents are making plans for the fall term, 
and the attention of the whole country is 
again turned to our schools—their build- 
ings, facilities, faculty and studies. It 
seems particularly fitting, therefore, that 
Tue CraFTsMAN should include in this 
issue some practical suggestions for the ar- 
rangement of a village or community 
school. We have given the subject consid- 
erable thought and investigation, consult- 
ing with Mr. Arthur D. Dean, Chief of Di- 
vision of Vocational Schools at the Uni- 


versity of the State of New York. And 
with his help we have worked out in our 
architectural department what seems to us 
an economical and at the same time effi- 
cient design. The plans and perspective 
view are shown here, and it is hoped that 
they will prove helpful to many school 
boards and architects who are considering 
the planning and erection of a new school 
plant, or the remodeling of an old one to 
meet modern needs and standards. 

Before describing this school, however, 
it may be well to quote a number of useful 
suggestions offered by the editor of a re- 
cently published “Farm Life Reader.” This 
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is his advice to the teachers of rural schools 
regarding outdoor work in connection with 
class studies : 

“Full recourse should be had to the fields 
and forests, and specimens should be gath- 
ered or observations made of animals, 
plants and soils. As has been wisely said, 
every bird, insect, flower, tree, rock and 
stream in the neighborhood surrounding 
the schoolhouse should be made a part of 
the school museum. 

“Ask successful farmers in the commu- 
nity to come to the school and talk to the 
pupils on important questions of agricul- 
ture. Make frequent excursions to well 
conducted farms in the neighborhood. 
Visit corn fields to study corn, cotton fields 
to study cotton, livestock farms to study 
livestock. When the soil is being prepared 
for the crop, go to the field and see how 
it is done. 

“In each State in the Union there is a 
State College of Agriculture and a State 
Experiment Station. Each institution em- 
ploys a large corps of men who are always 
glad to help the teacher. Get in touch with 
your State College of Agriculture and ask 
the help of these students of science who 
are devoting their time and thought to the 
subject of better farming. Make an appli- 
cation for whatever free literature the in- 
stitution is offering. 

“In almost every county in the Southern 
States there is a local farm demonstration 
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agent. Find out who is the agent in your 
county, and call on him to visit your 
school and help you with your work in 
agriculture. Have him talk to your pupils 
and help you in other ways. He will re- 
spond gladly. 

“The United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. eS has become an 
important branch of the Government ser- 
vice and employs a large number of expe- 
rienced men in agricultural work of all 
kinds. You can have the advice and assist- 
ance of this Department by simply writing 
and asking for it.” 

One of the chief factors in the develop- 
ment of better agriculture, adds the same 
writer, has been the agricultural press, and 
he urges rural schoolteachers to subscribe 
to one of the valuable farm journals now 
published and to keep it on the desk for 
constant reference. 


N designing the present schoolhouse, 
No. 192, we have had in mind the re- 
quirements of a typical village or rural 

district, and have provided accommodation 
for about one hundred pupils. The build- 
ing has been planned, moreover, with fa- 
cilities for the study of such practical sub- 
jects as agriculture, carpentry, cooking, 
sewing, physics, chemistry and biology, in 
addition to the regular courses; for fre- 
quently a rural school of this character 
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CRAFTSMAN COMMUNITY SCHOOLHOUSE, NO. 192: 
PLAN OF TOP FLOOR. 





Gustav Stickley, Architect. 


CRAFTSMAN RURAL COMMUNITY SCHOOLHOUSE, DESIGN NO, 192: THIS FIELD- 
STONE AND STUCCO BUILDING, WITH ITS PLEASANT WINDOW GROUPS, GABLES 
AND DOKRMERS, HAS ALMOST A HOMELIKE AIR, AND SUGGESTS SOMEWHAT OF 
THE FRIENDLY SPIRIT THAT A COMMUNITY SCHOOL SHOULD HAVE: THE IN- 
TERIOR, WITH ITS PROVISION FOR PRACTICAL WORK IN AGRICULTURE, CARPEN- 
TRY, PHYSICS, COOKING AND SEWING, IS PARTICULARLY WORTH STUDYING, 
WHILE THE BIG ASSEMBLY ROOM IS INTENDED ALSO FOR LECTURES, DANCES, 
ENTERTAINMENTS AND OTHER SOCIAL GATHERINGS THAT WILL BRING TO- 
GETHER THE PEOPLE OF THE COUNTRYSIDE, 





Gustav Stickley, Architect. 


CRAFTSMAN SHINGLED 


BOAT-HOUSE, DESIGN No. 193, 
RIVER OR SEASHORE: THIS ATTRACTIVE LITTLE 
FROM THE PLANS, 
ROWBOATS AND MOTOR BOAT, BUT ALSO 
ABOVE THE LARGE 


SUITABLE FOR LAKE, 
BUILDING, IT WILL BE NOTICED 
PROVIDES ACCOMMODATION NOT ONLY FOR SEVERAL CANOES, 
FOR SUMMER OR WEEK-END PARTIES: 
WORKSHOP ARE TWO BEDROOMS EACH WITH AN OPEN FIRE- 
PLACE, AND A SLEEPING BALCONY IS BUILT OVERLOOKING THE WATER. 
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CRAFTSMAN 
FLOOR PLAN. 


BOAT-HOUSE COTTAGE NO. 193: FIRST 


must fill the place not only of the lower 
grades but also of the grammar and high 
school. These studies, besides, have a close 
relation to the daily home lives and proba- 
ble future careers of the pupils, particular- 
ly if the school is situated in a farming sec- 
tion of the country. Most of the boys, be- 
ing the sons of neighboring farmers or 
mechanics and tradespeople of the village, 
expect to earn their livelihood in the same 
way as their fathers have done. Their en- 
thusiasm for such work will be all the 
keener if their school training includes in- 
struction in agriculture, woodworking and 
various kinds of handicrafts. In this way 
they can apply, at home, in the field or in 
the shop, the lessons they have learned in 
the classroom, and their education, instead 
of making them dissatisfied with rural life, 
will increase both their interest and effi- 
ciency for it. 

In the same manner the classes in sewing 
and cooking will be of help to the girls, 
giving them scientific instruction in modern 
household matters, stimulating their inter- 
est in the care and beautifying of the home, 
so that they will be less likely, after their 
schooling is finished, to seek the city as the 
only desirable goal of activity and pleasure. 

Attention has also been given to the use 
of the school building as a community cen- 
ter where the social life of the people, old 
as well as young, may be fostered. We 
have therefore planned the main floor so 
that the two big classrooms and halls can be 
thrown into one assembly room, where lec- 
tures, entertainments and dances may be 
given and meetings of the farmers and vil- 
lage people held. 

The schoolhouse is shown with the base- 


ment walls of field stone, and the rest. of 
stucco—on brick, wood or metal lath as 
may be preferred—while the roof is shin- 
gled. Although the building is practically 
two and a half stories high, its breadth and 
length together with the gable and dormer 
construction of the roof make it seem fair- 
ly low and homelike, so that it has more the 
air of a private house than of the average 
school building. 

The main entrance to the school is in 
front, through two doors which lead into 
separate vestibules from which a few steps 
lead up to the main floor. In the center, 
just back of the entrance, is the platform 
and teacher’s desk, with a row of chairs be- 
hind it, and on each side in the angle 
formed by the staircase is a built-in seat 
which will be convenient for visitors. 

The two large classrooms in the center 
of this floor are shown here with the parti- 
tions in place ; but these partitions are made 
in sections and can be rolled back against 
the rear and side walls so as to leave the 
space open for use as an assembly . room, 
or for dances, lectures, etc. The coat 
closets, it will be noticed, are also made 
with rolling doors to save space, and are 
conveniently near the side entrances. The 
wide groups of casement windows on each 
side, as well as the smaller groups in front, 
make these classrooms light and airy. 

The two smaller rooms at the back with 
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their closets for coats and supplies, and 
their generous windows at the side and rear 
will also prove pleasant, and the entrances 
at the side communicating with these rooms 
and with the front ones give ready access 
to and from the grounds. 

The stairs to the basement descend be- 
low the main flights and down here an un- 
usually interesting arrangement will be 
found. The left-hand staircase is intended 
for the girls, as it communicates with their 
rest room and toilet. In addition to the 
furnace and coal rooms, the basement in- 
cludes a woodworking room for the classes 
in carpentry, carving, etc.; an agricultural 
room where experimental work in connec- 
tion with gardening and farming may be 
carried on; a gymnasium and a dressing 
room with shower baths and lockers, and 
nearby a storage room where gardening 
tools may be kept. This room communi- 
cates with the garden by means of a small 
area and stairs, to save traffic through the 
front of the building. 

A few suggestions in regard to the agri- 
cultural room may be in keeping. In the 
first place, it should have a southern ex- 
posure—which it has been given here, as 
the building is intended to face the west. 
The purposes for which such an agricul- 
tural room may be used were recently out- 
lined by W. H. Jordan, Director of the 
New York Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion at Geneva, N. Y., in a letter to Doctor 
Finley, Commissioner of Education at Al- 
bany, and we cannot do better than to 
quote from this letter, a copy of which was 
sent us by Mr. Dean. 

The equipment for the agricultural 
course should include, says Mr. Jordan, the 
following : 

“A display of the constituents of soils; 
collections of the constituents of animal 
and human foods; a collection of farm 
plants, including the weeds; a well-organ- 
ized exhibit showing the diseases to which 
farm plants are subject, and materials used 
for their control; a display of the insects 
of farm life with their parasites, specimens 
of their work and the materials used for 
their control; constituents of milk and milk 
products, and photographs or models of the 
different types of farm animals.” 

The top floor of the school building we 
have devoted to a large laboratory amply 
lighted by windows in gable and dormers ; 
a cooking room, sewing room, small library 
and private room for the teachers. Eight 
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good-sized closets are provided on this floor 
beneath the slope of the roof. 

The treatment of the school grounds 
will vary of course according to the local- 
ity and the individual ideas of the teachers 
and students; but in any case, the garden 
may be made a very definite and important 
part of the place. The laying out of the 
grounds, the planting of flowers, shrubs, 
fruit trees and vegetables, the designing 
and erecting of various garden structures, 
may all prove a source of keen interest and 
development—and even profit—for the 
pupils. And the more active a share they 
take in the beautifying of the building both 
indoors and out, the greater will be their 
enthusiasm for “team work” and _ their 
pride in the community school. 


E also are presenting this month the 

plans and perspective view of a 

Craftsman boat-house. While we 
have shown this building—No. 193—be- 
side a lake in a mountainous and wooded 
country, it would also be suitable in design 
for either sea shore or river bank. In the 
present case the shingled covering and the 
long slope of the roof are particularly in 
keeping with the woods and hills among 
which it is set. 

This little building is really more than a 
boat-house, as a glance at its plans will 
disclose. For in addition to the accommo- 
dation downstairs, sleeping quarters are 
provided above, so that the place will serve 
as a summer camp if desired. Or if built 
in connection with a larger house, the bed- 
rooms will be handy for week-ends when 
an overflow of guests occurs. 

On the lower floor, behind the two slips 
for the canoes or small rowboats, there is 
a good-sized workshop with seven win- 
dows, and into this workshop runs the large 
slip—big enough for a couple of rowboats 
or a motor boat. Overhead, reached by 
the outside stairway, are the two bedrooms, 
each with an open fireplace and a closet. 
These rooms communicate with the rear 
hall, bathroom and small balcony that runs 
along the back of the building, and at the 
front are doors leading to a larger balcony 
which can be used for sleeping purposes. 
The exact construction of this will be ap- 
parent from a glance at the perspective 
view. The roof is cut away in the center, 
leaving the balcony open to the sky, but at 
the sides it is covered, giving a partial shel- 
ter in case of rain. 











A UNIVERSITY THAT STANDS 
FOR COMMUNITY SERVICE 


HE important work which is being 
done by the University of Wiscon- 
sin in bringing greater efficiency 
and happiness into the lives of 

town, village and rural people, is setting an 
example by which every university and 
State can profit. For it is handling a diffi- 
cult and complicated situation in an unus- 
ually direct and effective way, as the results 
are beginning to show. 

One of the most interesting means by 
which this constructive educational work 
is being carried on is the Community Insti- 
tute. This department, its scope and meth- 
ods, was described recently in that practical 
‘and progressive magazine, The American 
City, in an article by John Lewis Gillin, 
Ph. D., of the University of Wisconsin— 
and as the subject is one which should have 
as wide publicity as possible, we are glad 
to quote part of the article here. 

The last census reports, state Dr. Gillin, 
show that the country districts are steadily 
losing their population to the large centers, 
and the commercial as well as social pros- 
perity of the smaller places suffers in pro- 
portion. Local efforts, both individual and 
organized, have done something to remedy 
the difficulty, but the need for some public 
agency for furthering village and rural de- 
velopment has been felt. The result has 
been an appeal to the Welfare Department 
of the Extension Division of the University 
of Wisconsin, and it was partly to meet this 
demand for assistance that the Commun<:ty 
Institute was evolved. 

“One of the problems with which the 
Community . Institute deals,” writes Dr. 
Gillin, “is that of community development. 
Another is the development of the general 
welfare, such as health, education, housing, 
churches, improvement of highways, beau- 
tification of the place, securing of libraries, 
playgrounds and recreation facilities. The 
Institute endeavors to inspire the local 
tradesmen to take thought about improving 
their retailing agencies. Advice is given 
on how to meet mail order competition. 
Many times the Institute lectures are fol- 
lowed by a course from the Extension Di- 
vision on retail selling for the clerks and 
business men in the place. Appeals are 
made by speakers to the people for loyalty 
to their own community, coupled with an- 
other appeal to business men to be worthy 
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of that loyalty. Throughout the Institute 
almost every address emphasizes the essen- 
tial unity of the whole community includ- 
ing the surrounding farming district. 

“In addition to these subjects bearing 
upon community development, a variety of 
interests are appealed to in the program of 
the Community Institute. After a survey 
of the community in order to ascertain the 
most pressing needs, the program of the 
three-day Institute is built so as to fit the 
particular local requirements. In most 
cases it has been found that the community 
needs especial help in its commercial prob- 
lems in the struggle for its very existence ; 
therefore considerable attention is given to 
such topics. In one place an unhealthy sit- 
uation may be driving people away; in 
another, it may be that the health situation 
is good but is not advertised as an asset of 
the community. Sometimes the problem to 
be solved is that of the welfare of the youth, 
often largely a matter of recreation or the 
betterment of the school system. The best 
experts obtainable are placed upon the pro- 
gram for the treatment of these particular 
topics. Following every address oppor- 
tunity is given for discussion. Where the 
problem is one of health, cooking demon- 
strations, talks on the care of children by 
medical experts and instruction about 
proper textiles for clothing are given. 
Where the problem is one of recreation, 
actual demonstrations are given by experts. 

“The purpose is always to leave behind in 
every community a distinct impression on 
the topics treated, and if possible to have 
an organization whose particular business 
it shall be to see that the inspiration re- 
ceived through the Institute does not evap- 
orate into mere sentiment, but secures 
actual, concrete results. 

“In the two years which this work has 
gone on, most interesting and encouraging 
results have appeared. Institutes have been 
held in ten different places. In almost every 
case the largest halls obtainable have been 
too small for the crowds. From many 
places has come at once the request for an- 
other meeting next year. Through this 
means the smaller communities are taking 
courage to face the situations that confront 
them, with considerable hope of maintain- 
ing, if not increasing, their prosperity and 
growth. So important has this work be- 
come that the Extension Division of the 
University is considering the establishment 
of a bureau of community development.” 
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UNCLE SAM’S RECIPE FOR 
CLEAN, SAFE MILK 

NEW Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 602, 
A has just been issued by the United 

States Department of Agriculture, 

which will be of interest to farm- 
ers, dairymen and consumers who wish to 
insure the cleanliness and safety of their 
milk supply. “Production of Clean Milk” 
is the title of this useful pamphlet, and it 
outlines the essential factors as follows: 

Clean, healthy cows kept in sanitary, 
light, well-ventilated stables; stables so 
constructed as to be easily cleaned; a well- 
drained barnyard; clean utensils, thorough- 
ly sterilized; clean, healthy milkers that 
milk with dry hands; small-top milking 
pails ; immediate cooling of the milk to 50° 
F. or lower; storage of milk at a low tem- 
perature until delivered; a separate house 
for handling the milk, and an abundant 
supply of pure water. 

The new bulletin in its eighteen pages 
contains a number of figures and describes 
in detail the practical methods that should 
be followed in the production of clean milk. 

Bacteria, according to the bulletin, find 
their way into the milk from various 
sources. Some may come from the udder 
itself, where they grow in the milk cisterns 
and ducts. The greater number, however, 
come from the dust of the air, the dirt from 
the udder and flanks, from the milker, and 
from unclean utensils. Disease-producing 
bacteria may get into the milk from cows 
having such diseases as tuberculosis, or 
from people who handle the milk, who may 
themselves have contagious diseases or who 
have been taking care of patients afflicted 
with typhoid fever, diphtheria, septic sore 
throat, etc. 

The consumer is sometimes responsible 
for the contamination of the milk. Bottles 
should not be taken into a sick room, be- 
cause infectious diseases can be spread by 
carrying infected bottles back to the dairy 
farm. If bottles are left where there are 
contagious diseases, they should not be col- 
lected by the milkmen until they have been 
properly disinfected by the board of health. 
In the case of typhoid fever or other seri- 
ous diseases which may be carried in the 
milk, it is better for the consumer to put out 
a covered dish for the milk or have it deliv- 
ered to some member of the household. 
Until official permission has been granted, 
no milk bottles should be removed from a 
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home in which there is or has recently been 
a case of communicable disease. The con- 
sumer should not use milk bottles for hold- 
ing vinegar, kerosene or other liquids. 

Cleanliness is not an absolute safeguard 
against disease, but it is the greatest. fac- 
tor in preventing contamination. From 
the health standpoint there is great danger 
not only from the disease-producing bac- 
teria previously mentioned, but from milk 
that contains large numbers of miscellane- 
ous bacteria which may cause serious diges- 
tive troubles, especially in infants and in- 
valids whose diet consists chiefly of milk. 
There is also the minor consideration of the 
loss to the consumer from milk souring or 
otherwise spoiling before it can be used. 
The cleaner the milk, the longer it will keep 
good and sweet. 

Not only does clean milk benefit the con- 
sumer, but the milk producer who will con- 
sider this subject from an unbiased stand- 
point will find many ways in which he him- 
self is benefited by producing clean milk. 
There are a number of items in this connec- 
tion which, when considered alone may seem 
unimportant, yet collectively they are of 
great importance. Tuberculin testing, for 
example, is not only a safeguard to the pur- 
ity of the milk supply for the consumer, but 
a means of assisting the producer to avoid 
future ravages of tuberculosis. 

Most producers of market milk have ex- 
perienced the chagrin of having a shipment 
of milk refused or returned because it 
reached the market ‘sour, tainted, or other- 
wise in poor condition. Although such 
milk may be used for feeding pigs, it usually 
means a complete loss to the producer, as it 
costs too much to transport it back to the 
farm and because, depending on the market 
as an outlet for his milk, he has no means 
for utilizing small amounts at uncertain in- 
tervals. Another important consideration 
is the unpleasant effect upon the purchaser. 
Delivering sour or tainted milk usually re- 
sults in losing the confidence of the dealer ; 
or if it is delivered direct to the consumer 
it means the loss of good customers. A 
reputation for clean milk means a better 
class of patrons and a steady market for 
the product of the dairy. 

Safeguarding the purity of the milk is a 
protection to health on the farm in several 
ways; first, the health of the farmer’s fam- 
ily, who use a portion of the milk them- 
selves; second, the health of the calves, 
which live largely on milk. 
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REAL PLAYTHINGS: BY JESSIE 

WRIGHT WHITCOMB 

‘sx are playthings and play- 
things. Some of the best are near- 


est at hand, and most often over- 
looked. At least, that is what ] 


have learned, and other mothers may find 
my discoveries interesting. 

The day after school was over, several 
years ago, I called my nine, seven and five 
year old boys to a conclave and offered 
them the opportunity to buy their summer’s 


playthings—an offer 
cepted. 

The eldest was to have five long, wide 
boards, a good hammer and saw of his own, 
and plenty of mixed nails. He selected and 
ordered his lumber and made the other pur- 
chases himself. To the next I suggested a 
load of bricks. He walked three miles to 
the brick yard, investigated the whole in- 
dustry, ordered his bricks and rode home 
triumphantly on the load! The youngest 
son received nothing more original than a 
load of sand, but it had extras. He ordered 
his own sand, rode to the river with the 
man to get it, and made a noble collection 
of pebbles at the same time. His extras 
consisted of a three-barred, upright frame, 
planted firmly in the ground by his sand 
pile, with a row of new tin pans of his own 
and several spoons. To one upright was 
secured a box of clothes pins, and to the 
other a box for pebbles. 

I confess that I was looking merely for 
wholesome amusement and occupation. I 


enthusiastically ac- 


IT IS DIFFICULT TO BELIEVE THAT THIS LOG CABIN 
WAS BUILT BY THREE BOYS, THE OLDEST ONLY FIF- 
TEEN: YET THIS IS WHAT AMERICAN LADS CAN 
ACCOMPLISH WHEN THEY BEGIN EARLY TO APPRE- 
CIATE THE VALUE OF “REAL PLAYTHINGS.” 


was not expecting anything that would 
seem worth while to adult eyes to be con- 
structed from either boards, bricks or sand. 
Neither did I expect lasting results other 
than pleasant memories. But worth-while 
things were made and other results did 
follow. 

The children were accustomed to eat 
their lunch under an old-fashioned spread- 
ing apple-tree. They always had to carry 
their table and chairs to and from the play- 
room. So the lumber boy, with some mis- 
takes, some disappointments, but on the 
whole with immense satisfaction, labori- 
ously constructed a broad, clumsy but use- 
ful table under the apple-tree, with benches 
around it. He was driven by the table’s 
persistent propensity to wobble, to actually 
plant the legs of all his furniture, which 
resulted in delightful solidity. Next he 
turned his attention to a tree house in the 
same apple-tree, and that kept him busy all 
the rest of the summer—adding and alter- 
ing, a seat here and a seat there, steps up 
and steps down from one little platform to 
another. 

The brick boy at first merely piled his 
bricks and unpiled them, a new structure 
every day as if they were blocks. Then he 
became possessed of the notion that he 
would make a “furnace.” After a great 
many trials he shaped something that an- 
swered very well as a stove. It was a 
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THIS VIEW SHOWS HOW 
DWELLING FITS INTO ITS 
VIRON MENT. 


SNUGLY THE LITTLE LOG 
RUGGED WOODLAND EN- 


source of great pleasure to all the boys, for 
it stood near the apple-tree and they cooked 
on it many a meal of potatoes, corn, eggs 
and bacon, 

The sand boy, after having expended a 
deal of time and energy on sand pies and 
forts, finally settled down to parks. And 
what with looking-glass lakes, stone steps 
and painstaking landscape effects copied 
from certain periodicals, his little parks 
attained quite a neighborhood reputation 
before the summer was over. 


The next year we repeated the perform- 
ance, but 1 added a common stock of 
cement, sand and crushed stone 

‘The boys began examining all the cement 
construction going on in the neighborhood. 
They diligently studied the details of simple 
cement work described in our magazines, 
and then they proceeded to put their glean- 
ings to use, 

There may have been failures. If so, we 
have forgotten them. But we remember 
the joy over the first useful article finished 
—a little water trough for Spot and the 
puppy. This was followed by a bird bath, 
handsomely patronized by the birds during 
the entire summer. We still have an excel- 
lent trash-burner made at that time. 

That was the last summer we spent at 
home. We now go each year to the Colo- 
rado Rockies, and it was there that I began 
to realize what those two summers of 
happy craftsmanship had done for the boys. 

3efore the oldest was fifteen, without 
other help, they built a substantial and 
picturesque cottage. The living room is 
24 x 16 feet with a big stone chimney ; the 
inside of the fireplace is large enough to 
comfortably seat five children, and the 
draught is first rate. One of the screened 
porches—really an outside living room—is 
15 x 12 feet. The outside of the cottage is 
spruce slabs with the bark left on, and all 
the lumber came from a mountain mill. 
The work, though rough, is all strong, accu- 
rate and serves its purpose well. The boy 
who made the miniature park has helped 
Nature materially in the immediate sur- 
roundings of the cottage, adding much to 
the beauty of the place. 


AN INTERESTING FEATURE OF THE BOYS’ COTTAGE IS ROUGH STONE FOR THE FOUNDATION AND CHIMNEY, 
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AN OUTDOOR SCHOOL FOR 
CHILDREN THAT COMBINES 
WORK AND FUN 


HE outdoor school is sufficiently 

new and rare to be always a pleas- 

ant surprise; for although, educat- 

ors and parents are beginning at 
last to appreciate the value of health and 
happiness as factors in child training, the 
majority of people are still blind to the great 
possibilities that lie in this important field. 
It is more a matter of habit with them than 
anything else. Memories of their own 
schooldays deal chiefly with long hours of 
indoor captivity and enforced study, alter- 
nating with joyous periods of freedom 
when school was “out.” They remember, 
no doubt, occasional excursions to the 
woods with the botany class, or a few out- 
door sketching trips with the drawing 
teacher ; but such green oases were few and 
far between. Most of the time they were 
cooped up in poorly ventilated schoolrooms, 
acquiring a round-shouldered air and a stu- 
dious frown, with one eye on the clock and 
the other on the lesson, struggling with the 
mysteries of arithmetic or the stern facts 
and dates of history while inwardly yearn- 
ing to be out among the swaying grasses 
and beckoning trees, playing “Indians” or 
sailing leaf-boats in the creek. 

So ingrained are these experiences and 
so deep an impression have they made on 
most people, that it is hardly any wonder 
they cling to the’old places and methods as 


A WINTER 
SCHOOL, 


“CLASSROOM” IN A NEW YORK OUTDOOR 


being somehow inseparable from a prop- 
erly conducted education. If they are par- 
ents, they send their children to a school 
where practically all the lessons are studied 
indoors. And they do this as a matter of 
course—regretting, perhaps, in the light of 
their own youth, that such imprisonment is 
necessary, but acquiescing in what custom 
has sanctioned for so long. If they are 
teachers, they instruct their classes in the 
customary subjects in the usual kind of 
schoolroom, because that is part of the 
general régime and because they lack the 
initiative or power to break through old 
conventions and take their pupils and les- 
sons into the open air—even supposing the 
feasibility of such a plan occurs to them. 
While this state of affairs still holds in 
the average school, nevertheless there are 
interesting exceptions—exceptions that hap- 
pily for pupils and teachers alike are in 
creasing steadily in number. In both pri- 
vate and public schools, from the kinder- 
garten up to the highest grades, one finds 
here and there a kindly, alert, clear-thinking 
man or woman who has had the good sense 
and the courage to disregard the old-fash- 
ioned pedagogic methods and consider the 
health and pleasure as well as the mental 
development of the children, and so ar- 
range the studies and working equipment 
as to make long happy hours of open-air 
activity a generous part of the program. 
Miss Anna E. Chaires is one of the pro- 
gressive private schoolteachers of New 
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York who have adopted this outdoor study 
idea to a liberal and successful degree, and 
her methods are worth observing, for they 
combine work and fun in an unusually de- 
lightful fashion. 

It was Miss Chaires’ own childhood in 
Florida that first wakened in her the long- 
ing for an outdoor school. Like most chil- 
dren, she could not understand why she 
should be obliged to sit indoors on a sunny 
day and study, when she might just as well 
take her book out under a tree. And as she 
grew up she became more and more con- 
vinced that the right kind of training for a 
child should include properly supervised 
play and study in the fresh air as much as 
possible—in garden or park, playground or 
meadow—whatever spot was most con- 
venient and pleasant and safe for the little 
folk. 

The ambition to start an outdoor school 
for young children finally materialized, and 
this cheerful organization now has its head- 
quarters almost opposite Manhattan Square 
and the Museum of Natural History. As 
West Seventy-ninth is a wide, parked, resi- 
dential street, away from heavy traffic and 
close to both Central and Riverside Parks, 
it affords a particularly favorable location 
for a school of this character, where every 
available minute of fine weather is spent 
out of doors. 

In the morning the children assemble in 
the big, sunny, well-ventilated room to 
learn the plan for the day’s work and play. 
If the weather is not good enough to per- 
mit outdoor classes, they either study in 
their own pleasant quarters or go over to 
the children’s rooms in the Museum of Nat- 
ural History, where they can learn about 
the wonderful ways of animals and birds 
or study vegetables and mineral forms from 
specimens shown in the natural habitat or 
environment. And those who know the 
remarkable collections and facilities of this 
Museum could hardly conceive of a more 
fascinating place for the little students to 
acquire a knowledge of the animate and 
inanimate world—except, of course, in Na- 
ture’s own great classroom, among the real- 
ities themselves. 

When the day is fine enough—as it is 
most apt to be—the children pack in a min- 
iature express wagon their supplies of 
crayons, blocks, slates, portable black- 
boards, lunch rations and other parapher- 
nalia, and march in groups to whatever sec- 
tion of the Square or Park seems most suit- 
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ed to the needs of the day’s lessons. 


For 
instance, if arithmetic is the subject, a quiet 
spot is chosen where the sidewalk can be 
used for a blackboard, and the class pro- 
ceeds to work out its sums in white chalk 


as joyfully as if it were a game. A live 
squirrel frisking around among the 
branches or cautiously making friends with 
one on the lawn provides a much more in- 
teresting object lesson than can be found 
in any natural history volume, however in- 
structive. It is infinitely more pleasant, too, 
to study the ways of plants and trees, stones 
and clouds, by watching them one’s self in 
the open, than by merely reading about 
them in books. For lessons, like bread- 
and-butter, taste much nicer out of doors, 
where one can laugh and sing and run 
around without any fear of the dire re- 
proofs that used to make indoor schooling 
so irksome. 

Nor is concentration forfeited by this 
freedom, for Miss Chaires finds that the 
work done in the park instead of in the 
schoolroom has for the children a certain 
spirit of adventure. They seem to take an 
especial pride in each achievement, an eager 
interest in whatever topic is discussed. In 
fact, a spelling bee, a lesson in natural his- 
tory, sketching or raffia work receives as 
much enthusiasm as do the songs and 
games that are a part of the day’s pro- 
gram. And those who watch the happy, 
busy little classes find themselves wonder- 
ing why all schools, public and private, 
from kindergarten to high school, cannot 
reorganize their studies on the same whole- 
some and delightful basis. 

Perhaps before many years schools of 
this type will be as numerous as they 
deserve to be. Certainly any innovation is 
to be welcomed that gives our school- 
children a chance to acquire the necessary 
training and culture without that sacrifice 
of health and happiness which has for some 
strange reason been taken for granted as 
inevitable in the past. And when most of 
our classrooms are out of doors, whether 
in the “real country” or in a city park 
school will be no longer synonymous in 
youthful minds for book-drudgery and tire- 
some imprisonment. Instead, we shall find 
boys and girls going with eager happy faces 
and willing minds on their daily voyage of 
discovery—the quest of knowledge. And 


information that is acquired in this enthusi- 
astic spirit has a value which enforced 
studies can never attain. 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS: A PROGRESSIVE DE- 
PARTURE FROM TRADI- 
TIONAL ARCHITECTURE 


N the old classic days students did not 
I go to schools as we now know them, 
but went to live in the home of some 
renowned scholar, became a member 
of his family, sat at table with him, walked 
with him over the hills, talked with” him 
on life, philosophy, the arts and all the im- 
portant questions of the day. Youths who 
wished to fashion things with their hands, 
to see the thought of their minds grow 
into visible beauty under their forming fin- 
gers, went to live with master craftsmen. 
Knowledge in those days which produced 
work that is still the inspiration of mod- 
ern scholars and arti- 
sans was not “tacked 
upon the mind” by a 
system of memorizing 
certain unrelated facts, 
dates, rules and the- 
ories, but was “blended 
into its very substance” 
by days spent during 
the early formative 
period of their lives 
with men and women 
of culture and skill, in 
an inspiring home at- 
mosphere. 
Signs of the modern 
tendency to revert back 
to this wholesome old- 


THE EXTERIOR COURTS PAVED WITH CONCRETE, ARE 
USED AS STUDY AND RECITATION ROOMS, AND FOR 
DANCING AND GYMNASIUM WORK. 


youthful ideals by daily association 
and by stimulating environment are ap- 
parent in the new school courses and school 
buildings being established throughout our 
country. There seems to be a growing 
acknowledgment that the best teachers are 
men and women who live inspiring lives 
and not those tutors who must needs refer 
the child to the biographies of famous peo- 
ple for their ideals ; that the best text books 
are the environments that call forth indi- 
vidual power, guiding rather than directing 
mental and physical activities, and that the 
best school buildings are homelike, beauti- 
ful structures, simple, dignified, airy, flood- 
ed with sunshine and above all sanitary. 
Irving J. Gill, an architect of San Diego, 


. ‘ THE FACADE OF THE SCHOOL CHAPEL KEEPS THE NEIGHBORING SAN DIEGO 
time way of molding mission In REMEMBRANCE. 
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THE VALUE OF BEAUTIFUL SCHOOLHOUSES 


THE LARGE TILE FIREPLACE OF SIMPLEST DESIGN 
WHERE DRIFTWOOD LOGS SPARKLE CHEERILY. 


California, whose progressive methods of 
design and construction keep critics di- 
vided into warring ranks of admirers and 
scoffers, has recently built a school at La 
Jolla down by the sea, known as the 
Bishop’s School for Girls, which embraces 
the most radical theories. Its originality 
must certainly remain unquestioned. It is 
of concrete throughout, absolutely fire- 
proof and sanitary, almost imdestructible 
and so free from superfluous ornament that 
it furnishes a new standard for architec- 
tural simplicity. 

In England, architects are seriously dis- 
cussing the question of the possibility or 
impossibility of formulating a new style 
and are‘also sadly concerned over the “la- 
mentable end of traditional architecture, 
due to the craze for reinforced concrete.” 
They say they are awaiting the genius 
“who will breathe a soul into armored con- 


EACH BEDROOM 1S SEVERELY PLAIN, MERELY A WHITE PAGE UPON 


WHICH EACH GIRL MAY EXPRESS HER INDIVIDUALITY. 
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crete.” There should be 
no doubt of man’s ability 
to formulate a new style, 
nor should there be ques- 
tions of his ability to put 
vital beauty in lifeless 
concrete. Since it is “the 
privilege of the artist to 
pass the art of the ages 
through the crucible of 
his own personality and 
thus produce a new thing” 
the world is bound ever to 
produce new styles, for it 
holds many men of fresh, 
vigorous, fearless and 
original personality. 

This school is an indica- 
tion that a new style is 
actually being formulated in America, a 
style formed upon a foundation of classic 
simplicity of design and imperishableness 
of construction. The design is original, in- 
asmuch as it goes directly back to the first 
principles of the line, the circle and the 
square for its inspiration, discarding every 
architectural device of every intervening 
age. It takes boldness to reject every ap- 
plied ornament, to rely serenely upon pro- 
portion and upon masses of light and shade 
for beauty. But Mr. Gill has never lacked 
in courage and. has won out in his long and 
fearless championship of simplicity. His 
houses which are now to be found through- 
out Southern California are powerful ob- 
ject lessons. It is impossible for one of his 
buildings to pass unnoticed, hence there has 
been no escaping their influence. People 
who once ridiculed their unadorned sever- 
ity have come to call them beautiful, seeing 
something fine and chaste in 
their simple dignity, something 
that makes their ornamented 
neighbors seem cheap and arti- 
ficial. 

This school embodying as it 
does Mr. Gill’s most radical 
points of revolution deserves 
detailed attention. The ex- 
terior depends for its beauty 
upon man’s formal use of the 
line and curve (the first archi- 
tectural principles taken from 
the horizon line of ocean and 
the arch of the sky above it) 
and upon nature’s informal 
finish by tracery of vine. His 
buildings are never complete, 
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and should never be judged, until after the 
gardener has taken hold of the work and 
brought it to a finish. 

With the exception of a mosaic of bro- 
ken glazed tile embedded in the plaster 
around the openings of the tower there is 
no decoration on the building. Even this 
little band of delicate color is a concession, 
a decided departure from his usual strict 
denial of ornament. But the brightness of 
the California sky and the sparkle of the 
ocean so near seemed to demand this bit 
of color, as a sympathetic link. 

The interior walls throughout the build- 
ing are tinted a uniform warm gray and 
the ceilings white. The effect is by no 
means monotonous, for they have been 
treated in a way peculiarly his own, that 
is, surfaced so that they will catch color 
from sky and garden, from sunrise or sun- 
set, until they glow like opals. Gardens 
bloom with reflected beauty upon these 
walls in a romantic, visionary, ever shift- 
ing, ever charming way. Every room is 
alive, changing constantly with the direction 
of light. Applied color seems set, stiff and 
lifeless compared with this shimmering, 
sensitive, will-o’-the-wisp coloring. . 

All the floors, even the floor of the as- 
sembly-hall stage, are of concrete finished 
smoothly and treated with a coat of paraffin 
applied hot. This is then rubbed down and 
waxed like a hardwood floor, making an 
excellent surface for dancing. One also 
that does not wear down, is easily kept in 
perfect order, and is absolutely sanitary. 
There are no cracks nor are there base- 
boards to catch and hold dust and germs 
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THE ONLY CONCESSION TO APPLIED ORNAMENT IS IN 
THE MOSAIC OF BROKEN GLAZED TILE EMBEDDED IN 
THE PLASTER AROUND THE OPENING OF THE TOWER. 


for they were coved with the wall. The 
stairs also are of concrete made in one 
piece with the walls. All woodwork is 
flush with the walls, and the doors are of a 
single panel of wood. Door and window 
frames are of metal, also flush with the 
walls. Thus there is very little opportu- 
nity for dust to collect anywhere in this 
building. 

Another interesting departure of this 
school is the use of the exterior courts, 
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THE EXTERIOR OF THE BISHOP SCHOOL FOR GIRLS DEPENDS FOR ITS BEAUTY UPON MAN’S FORMAL USE OF 
THE LINE AND CURVE AND NATURE'S FINISH BY TRACERY OF VINES. 
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paved with concrete, and the arcade, as out- 
door study and recitation rooms, for danc- 
ing and gymnasium work. All the gradua- 
tion exercises, including the Bishop’s recep- 
tion and commencement dances, also take 
place in these large outdoor courts. The 
effect of gaily dressed people leaning over 
the parapets, standing under the arches and 
strolling over the lawn, against the plain 
white walls, is picturesque in the extreme. 
Under the night sky, lighted with lanterns 
and flaming torches, the color effects ob- 
tained are even more noticeable. 

The modern efforts to encourage indi- 
viduality instead of molding it along arbi- 
trary lines is again shown in the girls’ bed- 
rooms. Every room is severely plain, iden- 
tical in finish and furnishings, in fact 
merely a white page upon which each girl 
may express her individuality. They are 
certainly eloquent and convincing object 
lessons to professional decorators, for they 
are as varied as the girls themselves. Each 
girl is permitted to exercise her own taste 
in color, pictures, hangings, decorations, 
etc. Some rooms become overcrowded, 
others retain their nunlike simplicity. Some 
are rich of color, others exquisitely soft. 
If they ask help of the teachers in decorat- 
ing their rooms they are advised to have 
few rather than many things, one good pic- 
ture instead of the many trifling meaning- 
less trinkets that make a room look cheap. 
The refinement of the general reception 
and‘dining rooms naturally has a marked 
effect upon their taste, and many rooms, 
filled at first with a foolish jumble of things, 
after a time are cleared of all but the best 
objects and pictures rehung with better taste. 

The personal supervision of this building 
reminds one of the old days of the master 
builders, when architects personally direct- 
ed the workmen, and did not consider their 
work finished when the plan was completed. 
Each detail of this building was watched 
over with the zealous care that makes his 
work set a standard for others to follow. 
No definite formula for mixing concrete 
was given in the specifications, because a 
different strength was to be demanded of it 
for different parts of the building. Each 
day samples of concrete were taken from 
the forms and tested to various tensile 
strains. Samples of cement were constant- 
ly being subjected to severe tests and the 
sand put through a laboratory screen that 
it might be kept strictly to required meshes. 
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This careful supervision of material ena- 
bled him to use smaller portions of cement 
and also to keep the reinforcing steel to the 
minimum quantity. The amount saved in 
this building compensated many times over 
for the expense and labor of constant over- 
seeing and testing. Concrete walls are usu- 
ally made far thicker than needed in order 
to allow for possible poor material. There 
was no need for such allowance in this 
case, for the material was of the best and 
constantly measured and tested. -Such rig- 
orous insistence on perfect quality and per- 
fect workmanship also safeguards the con- 
struction. 

In the school chapel Mr. Gill has made 
a gracious concession to the historic Mis- 
sion spirit of California, as the facade of 
this simple little chapel is intended to keep 
the neighboring old adobe Mission of San 
Diego in remembrance. The arcade walls 
roofed with a trellis over which vines will 
some day be twining has materially helped 
in creating around this simple building an 
unusually sweet, reverent atmosphere. Its 
proportions and lines so well balanced and 
disposed, its walls so white and clean, its 
graceful bell tower and its setting of green 
lawn, palm trees and rose fences combine 
in making a most refreshing and satisfac- 
tory picture, one which is appreciated to 
the full by every passerby. 

Ruskin tells us that it is a noble thing 
for men to make the “surface of a wall 
look infinite and its edge against the sky 
like a horizon” ; to make a plain wall upon 
which one may mark the play of passing 
light upon its broad surface and to “see by 
how many artifices and gradations of tint- 
ing and shadow, time and storm will set 
their wild signatures upon it.” Mr. Gill 
catches in his buildings the imperishable 
beauty of passing storms, noonday sun- 
shine, witching moonlight and _ sensitive 
vines. 

This is for America at least, a new ideal 
of architectural beauty. The ideal of giving 
to a permanent building the charm of a 
subtle, ever changing beauty, a beauty of 
mood, of expression as it were, like the play 
of varying emotion on a friend’s face is well 
established in some old countries when they 
have had to deal with strong contrasts of 
sunshine and shade. There they have 
learned to appreciate the delicate tones that 
unite these contrasts, the overtones, the 
chromatic scale of lights and shadows. 
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FORCING BULBS FOR THE 
HOLIDAYS: BY E. I. FARRING- 
TON 


EPTEMBER is the month to order 
S the bulbs for holiday blooming. In- 

deed, this is the month to start 

forcing the freesia, the development 
of which requires sixteen weeks. It is 
not necessary to expatiate on the value of 
blooming bulbs in the house. Few plants 
are more satisfactory the winter through 
and those in bloom at the holiday season 
make sensible and acceptable gifts. Indeed, 
it would be a fine thing if much of our giv- 
ing were confined to flowers and potted 
plants. 

The bulbs which may be forced for 
Christmas blooming are limited in number, 
however, and it is well to know what they 
are in order to avoid disappointment. The 
Duc van Thols are the tulips worth de- 
pending upon for Christmas blooming. 
Several other tulips, including some of the 
best singles, may be forced without diffi- 
culty to bloom a few weeks later. The 
names of some of them may-be mentioned 
in passing—Proserpine, a gorgeous, .car- 
mine red, which remains in bloom a long 
time; Yellow Prince, sweet scented; La 
Reine, white, and Cottage Maid, pink. The 
Duc van Thols grow about six inches high 
and are fragrant. 

Roman hyacinths and paper white nar- 
cissi are among the best of the holiday 
bulbs. Both are easily forced, but good soil 
is needed for best results. That from a 
spent hot bed will answer very well. Ma- 
nure water given while the bulbs are being 
forced will help to insure fine flower spikes. 
Dwarf foliage and strong spikes should be 
the grower’s aim. 

The Roman hyacinths look best when 
grown six or more in a pot, the larger hya- 
cinths with one bulb to a pot. The white 
Romans flower from one to three weeks 
earlier than the pinks and blues. The 
white Italian hyacinths also bloom two 
weeks later than the white Romans and are 
somewhat larger. No harm will result if 
these bulbs are set close enough to touch, 
but they are not commonly grown so close. 
Hyacinths of all varieties are better planted 
before the end of October; if not wanted 
for forcing until late they may be held back, 
but they ought to be in soil, at any rate. 

The paper white narcissus is one of the 
best holiday bulbs and should be given the 


TULIPS PLANTED IN OCTOBER. 


same treatment as the Roman hyacinth, ex- 
cept that while the hyacinth bulb is placed 
half an inch below the surface, the narcis- 


sus bulb should go in an inch deep. Jonquils 
are handled in the same manner and cov- 
ered half an inch. Eight bulbs in a six- 
inch pot make a fine show, with their grace- 
ful stems and deep yellow color. They are 
fragrant, too. 

There is no difficulty about growing the 
popular and sweet scented Chinese lily, pro- 
vided care is taken to keep it out of 
draughts and excessive heat, both of which 
cause the buds to blast. Dry air is bad 
for this and all bulbs. Sometimes the very 
best results come from flowering the Chi- 
nese lily in the kitchen window. Chinamen 
grow them in their laundries with the great- 
est success, because of the moist atmos- 
phere. Though this variety of narcissus 
can be grown in pots, the more common 
and better way is to force it in a bowl of 
water, in which it is held in place by peb- 
bles. The paper white narcissus may be 
forced in the same manner and with equal 
success. Indeed, this is a particularly good 
way to secure a long succession of flowers. 
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Success in forcing all these bulbs de- 
pends upon getting a strong, vigorous root 
growth, which is secured by keeping them 
in a cool, dark place until the roots have 
become well established. If kept in light 
and heat, the tops would start at the same 
time and the competition would be disas- 
trous. 

Different people naturally have different 
methods of starting their bulbs. A com- 
mon plan is to set them in a dark corner of 
a cool cellar and to cover them with a foot 
of earth. Some people dig a little trench 
in the cellar, set the pots in it and cover 
them with coal ashes. If the cellar is too 
warm or otherwise not available, the pots 
may be set in a cold frame in the open 
ground. When the latter practice is fol- 
lowed, the plan is to excavate two feet of 
earth, throw in some ashes, set the pots on 
the ashes and heap the ashes over them, 
finally filling in with soil. This is easier 
than it sounds. The outdoor plan is satis- 
factory if the ground is well drained and if 
a covering of manure or other litter is 
thrown over the spot after the ground has 
frozen slightly. 

My own method is a little unique and 
can be adopted only by people living in old 
farmhouses with Dutch ovens. The oven 
in my house is large enough to hold many 
pots. It is dark, of course, with the door 
closed and with the chimney damper open 
is always cool and well ventilated. The 
bulbs make a splendid start there and the 
pots are handled with the greatest ease. 

Most of the Dutch bulbs require six 
weeks in the dark. It is a good plan to ex- 
amine a pot of bulbs occasionally by dig- 
ging it up and knocking out the ball of 
earth. If it is full of roots, it is ready to 
be forced. Also, if a number of shoots are 
found poking their heads out of the pot, 
that is evidence enough that the bulbs are 
ready to come out of their seclusion. They 
need plenty of water. A good plan at the 
start is to stand the pot in water until the 
soil is well soaked. Watering every ten 
days may be necessary when the bulbs are 
in the cellar. 

The bulbs grown in water are better for 
a short time in darkness, but may be start- 
ed much more quickly than those in soil. 
And when any of the bulbs are brought 
into the house it is not well to expose them 
directly to the light. A wiser plan is to 
keep them in a cool and dimly lighted room 
for a week, while they are getting accus- 
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tomed to the new order of things. The 
soil in the pots should be kept moist but not 
wet until the blossoms come. After that 
no harm will follow if water stands in the 
saucers. Frequent applications of manure 
water, say twice a week, will help to make 
fine flowers. A few hours of direct sun- 
light, but not too much, improves the color 
of the blossoms. 

Two months should be allowed these 
Dutch bulbs from the time they are potted, 
in order to be on the safe side. There is 
no reason why the bulbs should not be pot- 
ted early in October and taken into the 
house at ten-day intervals, thus making a 
long season. The middle of October is 
usually set down as the correct potting date 
for forcing Dutch bulbs of different types. 

Freesias and the oxalis—both Cape 
bulbs, so called because they come from 
the Cape of Good Hope _ region— 
demand an entirely different form of 
treatment from the Dutch bulbs. With 
them both roots and tops should grow 
at the same time, for which reason they 
require neither darkness nor burial. A 
light, cool room, a room with a temperature 
of 50, is best for starting them, and when 
they are well developed they may be taken 
te the living room as desired. They are 
easy to grow if kept away from draughts 
and excessive heat, both of which cause 
many failures. They are delightful when 
grown seven or eight to a five-inch pot, but 
are not at all satisfactory when grown 
alone. The bulbs should be placed just a 
little under the surface. The Dutch bulbs 
cannot be forced a second time, but the 
freesia pips may be shaken out when the 
tops have dried and started again the next 
fall. 

Oxalis bulbs should be started in Sep- 
tember and covered an inch. They look 
best when seven or eight are assigned to a 
five-inch pot and the pots usually are sus- 
pended from chains or placed in hanging 
baskets. Certainly that is the prettiest way 
to grow the oxalis. 

The loving foresight required to start a 
bulb in August, destined for a friend’s 
Christmas happiness, surely gives the gift 
an especial value. Many people enjoy going 
without some luxury in order to buy a 
friend a coveted article, but few think of 
starting a fragrant vase of flowers when 
the world is full of flowers, to brighten the 
days when living color has flown from the 
garden. 





WINTER INDOOR EXERCISE FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


A HORIZONTAL BAR FOR THE 
YOUNGSTERS: BY WALLACE 
E. BELCHER 


CRAFTSMAN may always enjoy 

the satisfaction of seeing materi- 

als shape themselves, under his 

hand and guidance, into new and 
more beautiful objects, but the craftsman 
who is also a parent has the added pleasure 
of building things that his children can en- 
joy afterward in their playing. Thinking 
that other parents of busy little youngsters 
will be interested, I want to tell them of a 
home-made horizontal bar that has helped 
to keep our children out of mischief on 
many a rainy day, while they, at the same 
time, were unconsciously building up their 
bodies. 

We have two very active children in our 
home, and during the stormy winter days, 
when they had necessarily to stay indoors, 
the house offered them so many opportuni- 
ties of doing the things that should not be 
done, that they were seemingly never out 
of mischief. While reading a series of ar- 
ticles by Madam Montessori, we were im- 
pressed with the value of directing their 
young activities in a systematic mammer. 


EXERCISE WHICH IS EVIDENTLY GOOD FUN. 


TWO HAPPY BABIES ON A STORMY DAY. 


Several pieces of apparatus have been 
constructed on lines suggested by the arti- 
cles, as substitutes for parts of the stand- 


ard outfit. The idea of the play fence to 
be climbed over and hung onto appealed to 
us particularly, and several sketches were 
made of a section of fence or bars more 
or less fixed in position by attachment to 
the floor or walls of the room. The hori- 
zontal bar was the outcome in the form of 
a movable frame that could be used in the 
playroom or taken outdoors, if desired, be- 
ing self-supporting, and weighing only 
twelve pounds. We have placed it out un- 
der the trees with the swings for the sum- 
mer. 

The bar is supported by two vertical side 
pieces through which holes are bored at six 
inch intervals so that the height of the bar 
may be adjusted as desired. The posts 
are nailed at the base to a sill four feet 
long, all other connections being made with 
3/16 bolts with washers. Braces are car- 
ried down to the level of the floor from 
each side of each post, and tied together 
by a piece across the sill. Side braces run 
from one of the posts to the end of the ex- 
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A CITY THAT DISTRIBUTES FREE TREES ANNUALLY 


A KIND OF EXERCISE THAT TRAINS GIRLS TO BE FEAR- 
LESS AS WELL AS STRONG, 


tended sill. The whole frame can be easily 
taken apart or put together. The lumber 
used should be preferably cypress or hard 
pine, the list of material required being 
as follows: 

One round bar .....1%4in. diam. 37 inches long. 
[wo posts I in. x 3 in. — ~*~ : 
One sill rsa * 51 
Four braces : 28 


x 
Two m 2” 20 
"is 


Two cross ties I 
Two bolts 
Six 


ns” 36 
3/16in. diam. 3 


> “ “ 


It will be seen from the pictures that the 


FREE TREES FOR DENVER’S 
CITIZENS 

CCORDING to The American City, 

the free distribution of trees to prop- 

erty owners in Denver, Colorado, has 
become an annual feature of the city’s 
activity, and this year the giving away of 
9,000 trees among 2,500 taxpayers was of 
particular interest, owing to the efficiency 
of distribution, planting and care. Those 
interested left their names and addresses 
with the Commissioner of Property, who 
thus ascertained at first hand how many 
trees could be used to advantage. Elms 
and maples, with roots properly protected, 
were then delivered to such citizens, and 
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THE BOY USES THE BAR FREQUENTLY OF HIS OWN 
ACCORD, 


size of the design will permit two children 
to play at the same time with plenty of 
room. The bar is surprisingly strong, and 
will permit a man of ordinary weight to 
swing on it or take exercises. Its attrac- 
tiveness to the children was increased by 
rigging up a small swing to hang from the 
bar in its highest position. They use it 
frequently and of their own accord. I be- 
lieve that other craftsmen-parents will find 
that the construction of such apparatus is 
a profitable investment of their time and 
art. 


arrangements were made to keep track of 
the trees and see that all were properly 
planted. Those who failed to make applica- 
tion this year before all trees were allotted, 
will be given preference at next year’s dis- 
tribution. 

“The cost of this municipal generosity,” 
it is stated, “is defrayed out of the amount 
received each year from the Denver City 
Tramway Company, which amount must 
by law be expended in improving streets, 
boulevards and parkways. Much value has 
been added to the tree-planting activity by 
a campaign conducted through The City of 
Denver, official organ of the city, giving ad- 
ditional instruction with regard to planting 
and caring for the trees.” 





HOME CLASSES IN PRACTICAL FARMING 


HOME CLASSES IN PRACTICAL 
FARMING AND DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE FOR GROUPS OF 
FARM WORKERS 


Department of fepletince in Coéperation with 
Certain State Colleges Organizing the Classes 
and Making Available the Textbooks, Lectures, 
Lantern Slides, and Laboratory Equipment for 
Conducting Them. 


PLAN whereby ten or more farm- 
ers or farm women can form 
home classes in agriculture or do- 
mestic science and receive the 

textbooks, lectures, lantern slides, labora- 
tory and cooking equipment necessary to 
conduct them has been devised by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture in codperation 
with Agricultural Colleges of certain 
States. 

The object of this plan is to make acces- 
sible at home, to men and women who have 
not the time or means to attend the regular 
courses at the colleges, practical short 
courses in agriculture and home manage- 
ment specially adapted to their districts. 
These courses, which will consist of fifteen 
to twenty lectures, and will consume five 
or more weeks, can be arranged to suit the 
spare time and convenience of each group 
of people. 

The courses to be offered at first are 
poultry raising, fruit growing, soils, cheese 
manufacturing, dairying, butter making 
and farm bookkeeping ; and for the women 
especially, courses in the preparation, cook- 
ing and use of vegetable and cereal foods. 
The Department will supply lectures and 
lantern slides covering these subjects, and 
the States which have agreed to codperate 
in the plan will lend to each group labora- 
tory and cooking apparatus valued at $100 
and a reference library. The textbooks 
and lectures will be made so complete that 
each group can safely appoint one of its 
members as study leader to direct the work 
of the course. 

When a group has decided to take up the 
work, the State which codperates sends an 
agent with the Department’s representative 
to organize a sample class and assist the 
leader whom they elect in laying out the 
work and in showing him the best methods 
of procedure. The classes commonly are 
held from 8 to 12 in the morning and from 
1 to 4 in the afternoon, two or three days 
each week. The sessions are not held 


every day, so that the members will have 
time to attend to their farm duties in be- 
tween the sessions, as well as before and 
after the instruction period. The classes 
meet commonly at the most convenient 
farmhouse. During the morning hours, 
textbook work is done. In the afternoon 
laboratory work is conducted, and the wo- 
men who have elected to take the domestic 
science courses have practical lessons in 
cooking. 

As soon as a class is established, the 
State organizer withdraws to start a class 
in some other district. The work there- 
after is left in charge of the leader, who re- 
ceives assistance by mail from the college 
or the Department in carrying on the work. 

As there is no regularly paid instructor, 
classes can be carried on all over the State 
as rapidly as the college organizer can visit 
the groups, and as quickly as the laboratory 
sets supplied by the college become avail- 
able. The local leader will preside during 
the reading of the lectures and references, 
for which full texts and lantern slides are 
supplied by the Department. He will also 
be responsible for the laboratory equip- 
ment. Every one who completes the course 
will receive a certificate from the State col- 
lege. 

Not all of the States have yet agreed to 
coéperate in this plan. Last winter ex- 
periments along these lines were carried 
out successfully in Pennsylvania, and this 
has stimulated an interest in the method in 
other States. In one of the Pennsylvania 
classes more men applied than could be ac- 
commodated, and all of the twenty men 
and fifteen women who began the course 
completed it. Pennsylvania is now arrang- 
ing for more classes, while Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Vermont and Florida expect to 
take up the work. Other States such as 
Maine, New York, New Jersey and Dela- 
ware have signified their willingness to 
join in the work. 

Ordinarily a college in a State usually 
applies to the Department seeking its co- 
operation, when sufficient interest has been 
shown in the plan in several communities 
where ten or more people have sought the 
instruction. For financial reasons, certain 
colleges are not so able to engage in the 
work as are others. 

The advantage claimed for the new home 
courses with local leaders and laboratory 
equipment over the ordinary correspond- 
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DEMOCRACY 


ence courses is that only a small percentage 
of those who take the individual corre- 
spondence course finish it. Studying in a 
group, with laboratory work and a leader, 
seems to stimulate the interest and add a 
social feature which leads the members of 
the group to follow the work conscien- 
tiously and complete it. Experiments with 
free correspondence courses show that, 
while many individuals gain advantage from 
them, many others, because the material is 
furnished free, do not feel the same obli- 
gation to complete them as they do when 
they pay a substantial sum of money for 
the instruction. 


ALS IK KAN 
DEMOCRACY AND PEACE 


OW may we be sure that as a na- 
H tion we will never bow our neck 
to such a yoke as Europe has fitted 
her neck to? If we compare the 
culture of our own land with that of the 
most advanced countries of Europe, we 
find that we are no more advanced in art, 
in university progress, in science, in appre- 
ciation of civic beauty, in education; our 


land is no more dear to us than France to 
the Frenchman, or Germany to the Ger- 


mans. On the other hand, we are no less 
enthusiastic over our flag, no more aggres- 
sive in our belief of the divine right of our 
country to be regarded as the best and 
strongest in the world. Yet everyone who 
is thinking of this monstrous battle of na- 
tions (in which the interest of so many of 
us is deeply involved through friendship 
and affection) stoutly affirms that such fury 
of warfare could not be possible between 
America and any sister nation. At least, 
we insist that we would never send our men 
to be slaughtered upon such vague, futile, 
irreverent pretexts as these European coun- 
tries have employed to destroy the flower 
and beauty of their land. If this is a fact, 
if we firmly believe that we are immune 
from such conflict as this, then to amount 
to anything our convictions must be based 
upon some very definfte and important rea- 
sons. | 

In what way, great or small, are we dif- 
fering from the five nations that just now 
have elected to smite the heart of their wo- 
mankind with death-and disaster? As far 
as we can see into this intricate problem, 
the difference lies in the experirnced indi- 
viduality which comes to a long established 
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democracy and which cannot possibly be 
inherent in any other form of government. 
The whole aim of a monarchical govern- 
ment is to mold the people into »ne mind, 
dominated absolutely by one personality. 
The better the German as a citizen, the 
more blindly and completely will he receive 
a royal edict, whether it gives to him 
power and influence or takes from him life. 
This is equally true of the Russians and 
Austrians, in a less degree of Englishmen, 
and of course to a far less degree of the 
French, who are the least anxious to enter 
into the present conflict. 

It would seem to me, as a layman and not 
a student of social economy, that the great 
hope for peace in the future is through the 
power of every democracy to develop her 
citizens as separate individuals. Just so 
long as a nation feels that its government 
is in the hands of one appointed by God, so 
long as the effort of the monarch himself is 
to dominate a people, to have a government 
of one idea, then the one idea must at times 
overwhelm the people for good or for evil. 
If it chances to be for war, the people, have 
been trained to succumb as a body, even to 
welcome the incredible and devastating ,con- 
dition because for some mysterious national 
reason it may be good or inevitable. A 
democracy, on the other hand, with all its 
faults, trains the people each one to think 
for himself, it separates a nation into many 
atoms, each atom self-centered, intelligently 
interested in all the other atoms, and so far 
as possible working in unity with the whole 
body. I cannot picture the United States 
going into a large, terrible, overwhelming 
war unless the people themselves thought 
that war a good thing for the nation, a good 
thing for the separate individuals making 
up the nation. No government policy, no 
desire to extend territory, no dissatisfaction 
with the petty annoyances which are bound 
to come (even through friendships with 
other nations) could, in my estimation, 
shake America out of her stolid, sure be- 
lief that peace is the best thing for each 
man, and hence, the best thing for the na- 
tion. And nothing short of an injury to 
the nation, which would lessen the welfare 
of each individual, would, it seems to me, 
make a call to arms in this country at all 
universal or satisfactory. Fortunately for 
the country also, just at present we have a 
President who is thoroughly democratic in 
his point of view. He is quiet, wise, and 
sure. He is an individualist, at the same time 
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impersonal in his judgment of what is best 
for us as a whole. He is not a man who 
wishes to impose his judgment upon the 
people, and yet is a man who would never 
for a moment sacrifice his judgment to the 
whim of any person or party that wished to 
sweep the country for personal ambition or 
traditional patriotism. He is truly a man 
of the people, and we cannot honor the 
people more than by saying this. 

It may be that such freedom as our long 
established democracy furnishes to each 
citizen will bring about a certain selfishness, 
a certain very personal attitude toward 
large questions of national welfare, but 
even though this may be true of many, the 
chances are that it will not prove so with 
our greater men. They will become self- 
centered, but not selfish ; individualistic, but 
not petty. And, after all, the point of view 
of the intelligent individual in a free coun- 
try is very likely to cover the point of view 
of the mass of his associates; because in 
such a country as America what is good for 
the most intelligent, the most considerate 
of our citizens, is mainly good for the ma- 
jority, often for the whole. . 

Hence we can easily see that if any for- 
eign power were to attack us in clever, in- 
sidious ways, wishing to invite reproof 
from us, it would not be in the power of 
the President, or his wish, for that matter, 
instantly to respond by imposing warfare 
upon the nation, sending the young men out 
by the thousands to be slaughtered. The 
question would come before our legislature, 
before our governors, before our public 
and private clubs; it would be talked of the 
length and breadth of the land. And if the 
people preferred security, national advance- 
ment through their own effort, peace at 
home, a continuation of our prosperity and 
development, they certainly would arro- 
gate to themselves the privilege of having 
these good things. In other words, it does 
not seem possible to me that any devastating 
war would ever sweep through this coun- 
try unless in some way the actual welfare 
of the nation or the freedom of the indi- 
vidual sect menaced. It would have to be 
a righteous war in order to kindle in the 
hearts of our democratic young men a re- 
solve to sacrifice the joy and happiness that 
our kind of a nation holds for her people; 
there would surely have to be a greater mo- 
tive than broadening our territory, resent- 

ing impertinence, or-revenging ourselves 
for past slights. 
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I wonder very much if possibly the prog- 
ress of peace which we have so longed for 
in the last few years, and which France, as 
well as America, has so earnestly striven 
for, is perhaps only to be gained through 
the living sincerely according to true dem- 
ocratic principles. 1s it not possible that 
this very war among the monarchical na- 


tions of Europe may not be a step up long © 


and bloody pathways to the kind of govern- 
ment that will make war impossible and re- 
sult in the development of some phase of 
democracy throughout the worldr 

It has been suggested by Dr. Frank 
Crane of the New York Globe that 
Europe’s re-establishment will come in the 
form of a federation of states. In other 
words, that we shall have the United States 
of Europe as we have the United States of 
America—a European Congress of Na- 
tions. Thus all the long preparations for 
war in Europe and all the terrible battles 
which are being fought, for small and fu- 
tile reasons, would become civilization’s 
own method of progressing toward a mam- 
moth, enlightened democracy. For nature 
has very strange ways; what does not 
please her she changes abruptly and cru- 
elly, or obliterates, as she sees fit, and her 
strength is great enough to crush not only 
principalities, but whole worlds if she feels 
that they are standing in the line of what 
she has decided to institute as progress. She 
may not only move men but mountains, and 
the geography of the world is shifted at her 
beck and call. 

Sarah Bernhardt, perhaps the greatest 
French woman of her generation, through 
that extraordinary intuition which has been 
part of her greatness, said recently: “The 
only way in which I can face this terrible 
war is to believe that we are fighting for 
eternal peace.” No greater thought has 
been uttered, no greater hope has been put 
forth by any ruler, statesman or peace- 
maker, since the beginning of this strug- 
gle. It is possible that all Europe is fight- 
ing for eternal peace, and as citizens of the 
greatest present democracy of the world, 
we can but believe that such peace will only 
be found through a government of the peo- 
ple by the people, a government which 
makes for the individuality of her citizens, 
individuality which cannot exist without 
personal wisdom, a wisdom which will 
never mass itself into blind acceptance of 
orders which make for the destruction of 
the welfare of the land. 
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We can all see back easily to the time 
when war at least seemed essential to a na- 
tion; there were no methods of protection 
for a country beyond personal combat. The 
men of a land were compelled to protect 
their famili¢és and the happiness of their 
families by their personal strength and 
prowess, and this being the case, and the 
purpose being one born of devotion and 
self-sacrifice, war at such times in our his- 
tory was not without its compensation. It 
developed qualities that were important in 
the progress of a race, it safeguarded the 
permanent peace of the land. But these 
days have died out as absolutely as though 
they had never existed. Today warfare 
has become a purely mechanical thing. It 
is a question of science, not of personal 
courage or prowess. The nation with the 
biggest gun is the master, and all that we 
ask of our youth is that they have the mo- 
ment’s courage that walks into the mouth 
of a cannon; possibly not even the courage, 
merely the blind faith in the wisdom of 
their rulers “by divine right.” If we 
look into the psychology of this we see that 
we are doing two terrible things to a coun- 
try when we put warfare on a mechanical 
basis and feed our machines with our peo- 
ple. In the first place, we are destroying 
the ‘intelligence of our people if we teach 
them that such a thing is right or good; in 
the second place, we are breeding, for what 
we call the protection of our nation, the 
most :futile, useless type of humanity, a 
type that need not have wisdom, or 
strength, or courage, that need merely live 
long enough and dully enough not to run 
away from the mowing machines of the en- 
emy. How shall we thrill our schoolchil- 
dren with patriotism, love of humanity, un- 
derstanding of physical courage and spir- 
itual sacrifice, if we put out the fires which 
we thus kindle with high-priced, high- 
power explosives to satisfy the greed and 
vanity of our “kings”? 

Again, as I have said, the remedy seems 
to me to rest with the spread of the finer 
democracy. We must train our children 
wisely in this matter of warfare, insist upon 
the fact that the country may only be sacri- 
ficed at the wish of the country for the 
benefit of the country; we must learn to 
recognize the tremendously vital and in- 
creasing comradeship of all peoples, we 
must refuse to be fired into fury and antag- 
onims by man-made boundaries between hu- 
manity; we must believe that brotherhood 
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cannot be restricted by a nation’s selfish- 
ness, and thus we will grow to see clearly 
that men cannot stand arrayed against their 
friends and comrades, without sacrificing 
their right to progress, their spiritual de- 
velopment and their age as factors in ad- 
vancing civilization. 


ET the armies of construction go for- 
ward. As the bugle call of the armies 
of destruction resounds through the 

cities of Europe, let the call of a higher 
patriotism be heard in the cities of 
America. Let us build up rather than 
destroy. Let us have vision to see 
beyond the clouds of the present into 
a future which nothing but our own 
blindness can obscure. In the hardships to 
American industry resulting from a great 
European conflict, let our cities act as the 
nation’s balance wheels. If unemployment 
threaten, let not public improvements halt. 
The credit of our municipalities is sound. 
It is wiser to build roads than to open soup 
kitchens, and real patriotism prefers the 
laying of water mains for the living to the 
digging of graves for the dead. Let the 
armies of construction go forward—From 
The American City. 


HURCH organs are made in this coun- 
try. But in many cases certain parts 
of the mechanism, including the 

stops, are imported from Germany. An 
American organ manufacturer whose Ger- 
man supplies are cut off by the war is going 
to take a $30,000 organ to pieces in order 
that his workmen here may learn to dupli- 
cate the German stops. 

Here is a hint for the whole country. 
Now is the time to fill the place of the “for- 
eign-made article” and hold it. 

The National Association of Manufac- 
turers has started a nation-wide campaign 
to induce industry in this country to jump 
to its opportunity and supply American con- 
sumers with some of the commodities which 
Europe can no longer send us. A confi- 
dential bulletin is beimg prepared for 
American manufacturers describing lines of 
foreign goods known to be cut off and urg- 
ing them to seize the chance to provide 
American-made substitutes. 

Let us see if Yankee enterprise is too 
prosperous and middle-aged to bestir itself. 
The possibilities are incalculable—From 
The Evening World. 
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DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 
WOOD: BY WILLIAM NOYES 


S this attractive book is written 
A from a practical as well as zsthetic 
standpoint, and is generously illus- 
trated with photographs, sketches 
and scale drawings, it is worth the atten- 
tion of all who are interested in woodwork- 
ing. Considerable weight is lent to the 
pages by the fact that the author is assist- 
ant professor of Industrial Arts at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, the pres- 
ent book being the third of a series written 
by Mr. Noyes upon woods and their uses. 
The object of “Design and Construction 
in Wood” is to instruct beginners in the 
skilful handling of tools and in the design- 
ing of simple objects in wood, and the pic- 
tures, which represent both the articles 
themselves and the various stages in the 
process of their making, have been selected 
with this two-fold purpose in mind. 
Suggestions are given as to the most ap- 
propriate uses of various native woods— 
cypress, whitewood, maple, white pine, ma- 
hogany, chestnut, hickory, sweet gum, oak 
and black walnut, several types of construc- 
tion being shown, involving such joints as 
end-lap, rubbed, miter, middle cross-lap, 
doweled butt, and ledge. A few simple 


IN 


GROUP OF TRAYS AND VASE DECORATED WITH LINE 
GROOVING: FROM MR. NOYES’ ROOK. 


A WELL-MADE TABORET OF SIMPLE BUT UNUSUALLY 
INTERESTING DESIGN. 


processes in copper working are included, 
and various finishes are described, includ- 
ing several methods of staining as well as 
the use of such polishes as oil, wax and 
shellac. 

Mr. Noyes’ point of view in regard to 
originality may be gathered from the fact 
that practically all the illustrations “are 
such as to invite the worker to create his 
own designs.” For, as he adds, “Design 
may begin with pure imitation, but it never 
ends there.” 

In the chapter on “Wood as a Medium 
of Artistic Expression,” while appreciating 
the purely zsthetic possibilities of this 
adaptable material, Mr. Noyes lays consid- 
erable stress on the need of practical prin- 
ciples as a solid working basis. “The arti- 
cle to be made,” he says, “should be so de- 
signed and constructed as to be structur- 
ally sound. Nothing is completely beauti- 
ful which is poorly constructed. The joints 
of a frame should not open with varying 
temperature and humidity. A chair should 
be so constructed as to hold the weight and 
strain ordinarily expected of chairs, for an 
indefinite time, or as long as the wood lasts. 
A hundred years is not too long to expect 
a chair to be of service. Many last longer. 

“The form of the article should frankly 
indicate the material; wood should not be 
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made to look like metal or stone. Appro- 
priateness of shape to material should be so 
obvious that there would-be no mistaking 
a wooden candlestick for one of pottery or 
brass.” 

As to the relation between construction 
and appearance, Mr. Noyes continues: 
“The structure of the article should be rec- 
ognized or even emphasized, but not con- 
tradicted. In wooden structures this prin- 
ciple has to do primarily with the matter of 
joints. Joints may in many cases be made 
obvious, as in the decorative use of fasten- 
ings, so that there is no mistaking the form 
of construction. In cases where the joint 
is concealed, the principle stated would de- 
mand that there be no pretense of a form 
of construction that does not exist, as, for 
example, when a false-keyed mortise-and- 
tenon joint is stuck on where the pieces are 
actually doweled together. In a word, the 
construction should be honest, and if it is 
obviously honest, it may be all the better.” 
(Published by The Manual Arts Press, 
Peoria, Illinois. 157 pages. Well illus- 
trated. Price $1.50.) 


THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF GER- 
HART HAUPTMANN 


HIS authorized edition of the works 

of Gerhart Hauptmann, issued in 

four volumes, contains all the plays 
of this most distinguished German dramatist 
with the exception of a few minor frag- 
ments and the lengthy historical drama 
“Florian Geyer.” Ludwig Lewisohn, the 
editor, in his introduction gives an interest- 
ing history of Dr. Hauptmann’s life, show- 
ing how the restless shifting of his early 
years helped give him his masterly knowl- 
edge of humanity ; how the discontent that 
made him try a farmer’s life sent him 
to the lecture room of Liebmann, Eucken 
and Haeckel, drove him to try a sculptor’s 
career, and led him through trial fields of 
poetry and episodic story writing, tended to 
give him these acute powers of observation 
and almost morbid exactness of vision for 
which he is so noted. Prof. Lewisohn 
says that “The consistent naturalism of 
Holz and his collaborator Johannes Schlaf 
is the technical foundation of Hauptmann’s 
work. He has long transcended its narrow 
theory and the shallow positivism on which 
it was based. It discarded verse and he 
has written great verse; it banished the 
past from art and he has gone to legend 
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and history for his subjects; it forbade the 
use of symbols and he has at times made 
an approach to his meaning unnecessarily 
difficult. But Hauptmann has never auite 
abandoned the practice of that form of art 
which resulted from the theories of Holz.” 

Prof. Lewisohn’s comments on Haupt- 
mann’s powerful use of the dialect, upon 
his masterly overcoming of the old arbi- 
trary traditional structure of the drama, 
and upon his keen and sympathetic deline- 
ation of character, prepare the reader who 
is unacquainted with these plays for a bet- 
ter appreciation and understanding of 
them. He comments interestingly upon 
each play, its structure, the motives 
prompting its writing, the date of its first 
performance, its position in relation to 
Hauptmann’s other dramas and its claim to 
enduring greatness. His concluding words 
are worth quoting in full: 

“Thus Hauptmann’s work has not only 
created a new technic of the drama; it has 
not only added unforgettable figures to the 
world of the imagination; it has also mir- 
rored and interpreted the intellectual his- 
tory of its time. His art sums up an epoch 
—an epoch full of knowledge and the re- 


straints of knowledge, still prone, so often, 
before the mechanical in life and thought ; 
but throughout all its immedicable scepti- 
cism full of strange yearnings and visited by 
flickering dreams; and even in its darkest 
years and days still stretching out hands if 


love of a farther shore. Once more the 
great artist, his vision fixed primarily upon 
his art, has most powerfully interpreted 
man to his own mind.” 

(Published by B. W. Huebsch, New 
York. Four volumes. Price $1.50 net 
each. ) 


DREAMS: BY HENRI BERGSON 


N the olden days the wise men who were 
chosen as the King’s councilors were: 
men skilled in the interpretation of « 

dreams. The significance of dreams was ° 


of serious import in the days of Daniel 


and of Joseph;but since then, except 
among a few scieftists' who sought for a 
rational explanation of the phenomena of 
dreaming, interest in “them has_ rested 
mainly with the superstitious and the igno- 
rant. A revival of interest in this singular 
vagary of the mind has lately been 
brought about, so says Edwin E. Slosson 
in his introduction to this book, by Prof. 








Bergson’s new viewpoint. Prof. Bergson’s 
theory is that we explore the unconscious 
substratum of our mentality, the store- 
house of our memories by means of 
dreams, that these memories are by no 
means inert, but have, as it were, a life 
and purpose of their own and strive to rise 
into consciousness whenever they get a 
chance, even into the semi-consciousness 
of a dream. Our memories are packed 
away under pressure like steam in a boiler 
and the dream is their escape valve, is his 
explanation. The book will prove of in- 
terest to readers curious as to the cause 
of dreams. (Published by B. W. Huebsch, 
New York. 57 pages. Price 60 cents net.) 


BOOKBINDING FOR BEGINNERS: 
BY FLORENCE O. BEAN 


HIS book, written as a manual for 
use in the fifth and sixth grades of 
public and private schools, is an out- 

growth of the author’s classroom ex- 
perience as Assistant in Manual Arts 
Department of the Boston Public Schools. 
Every problem in it has been carefully 
planned and thoroughly tried out in the 
schoolroom. A list of stipplies showing 
the cost of everything needed to handle 
either a single problem or the entire course 
is given. Accurate working drawings of 
such articles as booklets, writing pads, 
mounts, portfolios and boxes accompany 
the simply worded text. Instructions and 
diagrams are also given for the sewing and 
binding of books. (Published by School 
Arts Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 82 
pages. 650 illustrations. Price $1.25.) 


EDUCATIONAL METALCRAFT: BY 
P. WYLIE DAVIDSON 


NOTHER excellent text book for 

use in schools and for the benefit of 

the isolated student, who, unable to 
obtain personal instruction, seeks knowl- 
edge through the pages of books. It con- 
tains practical instruction upon the use of 
tools, preparation of metal, soldering, 
chasing in gold and silver jewelry, pattern- 
making, molding, casting, and enameling. 
The 378 explanatory diagrams, outlined 
scheme of work, and glossarial index, give 
the book an exceptional value to begin- 
ners. (Published by Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York. 227 pages. Illustrated. 
Price $1.40 net.) 
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HANDICRAFT IN WOOD AND 
METAL: BY JOHN HOOPER AND 
ALFRED J. SHIRLEY 


N preparing this book the authors have 
endeavored to show the possibilities of 
craftwork as an educational subject 

and to briefly indicate its cultural aspects. 
It is a valuable collection of suggestions 
and data, deals with the artistic as well 
as the constructive side of handcraft and 
is intended primarily for teachers, as an 
aid to class instruction. Drawing, design, 
lettering, materials, early history of tools 
and their development, decorative proc- 
esses in wood and metal work, first, second 
and third year models, buildings and 
equipment are some of the subjects care- 
fully treated. Over 300 drawings in line 
and wash help to make the book of un- 
usual value to students. (Published by B. 
Y. Batsford, London, and The Manual 
Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. 229 pages. IIlus- 
trated. Price $3.00.) 


HISTORY AND METHODS OF AN- 
CIENT AND MODERN PAINTING: 
BY JAMES WARD 


N this book, written mainly for the use 
of students, the author treats of paint- 
ing in its broadest sense, that is, any 

decorative use of colors. By his interpre- 
tation of the word, painting is not con- 
fined to the application of moist pigments 
with a brush, but includes the arranging of 
mosaics and the use of colored threads in 
embroidery. Since the earliest form of 
painting from which the art of picture 
painting has developed, was a decorative 
or ornamental art, he makes no distinction 
between them in this comprehensive survey 
of the use of colors from the earliest times 
to the beginning of the Renaissance period. 
The color materials of the ancient and 
modern times, their nature and composi- 
tion, conditions of their permanency and 
their action on each other are treated of in 
simplest, most thorough and interesting 
way. The illustrations add to the book’s 
value, and give one a good impression of 
the art, from the flat effects of the early 
Egyptians and more realistic efforts of the 
ancient Romans, to the work of later cen- 
turies. (Published by E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York. 244 pages. Illustrated. Price 
$2.50 net.) 
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THE DANCE: ITS PLACE IN ART 
AND LIFE: BY THE KINNEYS 
(TROY AND MARGARET WEST 


KINNEY) 
HE craze for dancing that has rushed 
over our land like a_ whirlwind, 


sweeping all sorts and conditions of 
people along with it whether or no, has not 
only set feet merrily tripping, hearts hap- 
pily beating, tongues ceaselessly praising, 
but has set the pens and the presses of 
writers and publishers busily working, 
providing books of the dance to be read 
while musicians are resting. Books—dia- 
gramatical and historical, ponderous and 
light, treat of this newly popular art from 
every possible angle. And very readable 
and attractive books most of them are, full 
of interesting information and _ illustrated 
with beautiful pictures. One would hard- 
ly expect a book on the dance from the 
Kinneys, yet they have recently contrib- 
uted to the rapidly increasing literature 
springing into life in the wake of the 
whirlwind, one that is destined to be wide- 
ly appreciated. Though they announce in 
the preface that they have presented the 
subject entirely from the standpoint of 
pure, optical beauty, they have covered the 
entire history of the dance in doing this. 
They acquaint the reader with the re- 
sources of the art, its theories and its prac- 
tical outworkings, giving them also-an un- 
derstanding of its ideals and intent. Danc- 
ing is a succession of pictures and unless 
one be fairly familiar with the technique 
of this art, the vision becomes confused 
with the intricacy of steps and loses the 
sense of composition that runs through it. 
Dancing, they say, should be enjoyed as a 
mural decoration is enjoyed and their book 
is an effort to acquaint the untrained with 
some of the more subtle beauties appre- 
ciated generally only by connoisseurs. 
Beginning with a chapter on the dancing 
of ancient Egypt and Greece as the first 
expressions of primitive emotions and its 
use in religious rituals they touch upon its 
place in the middle ages and the Renais- 
sance, in Spain, Italy and the Orient. 
Chapters also are given on the technique 
of the ballet and European folk-dancing. 
One chapter “Social Dancing of Today” 
gives diagrams of the more popular mod- 
ern dances and a series of illustrative pho- 
tographs prepared under the direction of 
Mr. John Murray Anderson. The book is 
illustrated with photographs of such fa- 
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mous dancers as Isadora Duncan, Mlle. 
Pavlowa, Ruth St. Denis, Mme. Adeline 
Genée, Lopoukowa and M. Mikail Mord- 
kin. (Published by Frederick A. Stokes 
Co., New York. 326 pages. 176 drawings 
by the authors and 334 photographs. 
Price $3.50 net.) 


PHILOSOPHY AS 
DR. PAUL CARUS 


HIS book is simply a synopsis of the 
writings of Dr. Paul Carus. An in- 
troduction written by himself, a sum- 

mary of his books and a descriptive list of 
all his published articles make up a com- 
plete reference to date of all the writings 
of this modern philosopher, (Published 
by The Open Court Publishing Co., Chi- 
cago. 187 pages. Price 25 cents.) 


LUMBER AND ITS USES: BY R. S. 
KELLOGG 


STRICTLY technical book treating 

of the structure of wood, its break- 

ing and bending strength, the basis 
for grades, standard sizes of lumber, sea- 
soning and preservation. Chapters full of 
reliable information upon paints and stains, 
floor finishes, paving blocks, laying and 
finishing hardwood floors, and upon the 
numerous commercial uses of various 
woods, make it an invaluable reference 
book for students and for practical lum- 


A SCIENCE: BY 


bermen. (Published by The Radford 
Architectural Co., Chicago. 342 pages. 
Illustrated. Price $1.00.) 
BOOKS RECEIVED 

“Architect-tonics, the Tales of Tom 
Thumtack.” (Published by Wm. T. Com- 
stock Co., New York. Illustrated. 175 


pages. Price $1.50 net.) 

“The Beginning of Grand Opera in Chi- 
cago,” by Karleton Hackett. (Published 
by The Laurentian Publishers, Chicago. 
60 pages. ) 

“Something to Do,” a monthly magazine 
for children edited by Henry Turner Bailey. 
This gives children suggestions for making 
things with boxes, cans, sticks, odds and 
ends of cloth, leather, paper, string, and 
will surely be welcomed by thousands of 
parents and teachers who seek a construc- 
tive rather than destructive outlet for the 
superfluous energies of youth. (Published 
by the School Arts Publishing Co., Boston, 
Mass. Illustrated. Price $1.00 a year, 10 
cents a copy.) 


CRAFTSMAN SCHOOL BUREAU 


THE CRAFTSMAN SCHOOL BU- 
REAU: A WORD TO PARENTS 


OR many years THe CRAFTSMAN 
has been deeply interested in the 
progress of education in America, 
with all its many-sided problems. 
We have realized the disadvantages of the 
old-fashioned limited academic methods, 
and the need of more efficient all-round 
training — training that would give our 
young people not only book knowledge but 
also healthy bodies and alert minds, that 
would equip them to find their own places 
in life and do their share of the world’s 
work joyfully and well. And whenever 
we have encountered signs of such pro- 
gress—in public or private school or col- 
lege, in manual training, industrial or agri- 
cultural schools, in city, village or rural 
community, we have always been eager to 
record it in our Magazine, to bring each 
worth-while example before as many ear- 
nest-minded people as we could reach. 

But we are not content to stop there. 
The interest that has been shown in our 
work by both parents and educators in 
various parts of the country has suggest- 
ed that we render more definite service in 
this field. We therefore decided recently 
to open a Craftsman School Bureau, in our 


Club Room and Library on the eleventh 
floor of our New York home—the Crafts- 
man Building—which, by its central loca- 


this 
The plan met with enthusiastic 


tion, is particularly convenient for 
purpose. 


response, and has already secured the co- 
operation of some of the best private 
schools of the East. 

The object of this Bureau is to provide 
a clearing house for private schools of 
high standard, a center to which parents 
and prospective pupils may apply for in- 
formation which will help them to select 
the particular school that is most suited in 
every way for each individual case. This 
may be done, whenever possible, through 
personal visits. Parents and students who 
live sufficiently near to New York may 
drop in at the Bureau and talk over thei 
plans and needs with our advisor. 

In many instances, probably, two or 
three of the most appropriate schools will 
be suggested, from which the final choice 
can be made. Such suggestions, of course, 
will be given with a view to saving our 
visitors the delay and trouble of many per- 
sonal investigations, and enabling them to 
gather some idea of the scope and charac 
ter of whatever institutions seem most like- 
ly to fill the special requirements. The 
school catalogues, descriptive matter and 
photographs on file at the Bureau will nat- 
urally be of considerable assistance in this 
respect. 

The various needs of the prospective pu 
pils will be considered in detail. While due 
attention will be paid to the usual academic 
courses, many other important points will 
be taken into account—the previous train 
ing, health and individual tastes of the pu- 
pils, the personnel, regulations and environ- 
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EDUCATION 


ment of the school, facilities for outdoor 
life, manual training and any special branch 
of study in which the boy or girl is particu- 
larly eager for instruction. In short, the 
aim will be to help parents place their 
sons and daughters where they will be 
most likely to receive the sort of instruc- 
tion, care and help for which they are 
looking. 

The value of the Bureau, however, will 
not be limited to residents of New York 
and vicinity. It is expected that a large 
proportion of its work will be conducted 
through correspondence with parents in 
different parts of the country who wish to 
obtain information and suggestions in re- 
gard to distant schools. 

Nor will the activities of the Bureau be 
of assistance to parents and students alone. 
The schools will also profit by this codper- 
ative work. On the one hand, it will save 
them unnecessary correspondence and the 
answering of many useless inquiries. On 
the other hand, it will save time, trouble 
and mistakes by calling to the attention of 
parents schools which seem suitable for 
their needs and which, without the assist- 
ance of the Bureau, they might easily have 
overlooked. 

While, as we have said, the Craftsman 
School Bureau has already the support of 
some of the foremost private schools of the 
East, it is our intention to proceed slowly, 
remembering that it is better to place a few 
pupils in just the right schools than to rec- 
ommend many to schools that are not thor- 
oughly suited to them. 

The organization of this Bureau has been 
entrusted to a committee of representative 
school principals, who will in turn yield to 
a final committee selected by the schools 
themselves that register with us. Only one 
representative of THE CRAFTSMAN will be 
on the committee. 

The heads of the schools as well as par- 
ents who are interested in this undertaking 
are urged to express themselves frankly as 
to the work of the Bureau, and to make 
frequent suggestions for its improvement, 
so that it may prove as efficient as possible 
for all concerned. 

The services of the Bureau, it may be 
added, are free to parents everywhere, for 
the intention is not to make money but to 
be helpful in assisting pupils to be placed 
in the best and most suitable schools. 

Those of our readers who wish further 
information in regard to this new depart- 
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ment, or who wish suggestions or data as to 
private schools, are invited to write to the 
Bureau personally. 


EDUCATION AND WORK 


NE of the foremost means for the de- 
velopment of a good character is 
work, steady application of the mind 

and muscles and the wonderful eye, and 
the hardly less wonderful hand, to the do- 
ing of some useful thing. The boy who 
uses his powers for some good end, who 
while growing in physical strength and 
stature, keeps before his mind the great 
truth that we all of us are here in the world 
for service—who weeds the garden, hoes 
the corn, or mows the grass, milks the 
cows or feeds the chickens, who does this 
not once in a while, but with careful regu- 
larity day after day for months or years, 
is fitting himself for higher service, for true 
usefulness. . . . Ability once gained to 
work steadily, and the habit once attained 
of coérdinating all the powers of mind and 
body to some useful end, is the very high- 
est achievement ever reached by any man, 
influential or humble, and denotes all the 
difference between a wise, useful man and a 
vagabond and fool. 

It has come to be recognized by all our 
leading authorities that the American pub- 
lic school system has been in danger of 
breaking down at this point—that the 
thousands and millions who frequent our 
schools and colleges are too often imbued 
with the idea, when they leave the school- 
room, that toil with the hands—physical 
labor—is beneath them. They have not 
been trained to work, to apply the eye, the 
hand, the muscles and the judgment to some 
useful purpose, they are therefore unfitted 
for physical toil and despise it. Too often 
they become indifferent teachers, or shift- 
less clerks, or have to begin at the age of 
sixteen or eighteen to learn the very A B C 
of some occupation—and often failing with 
their undisciplined powers and with their 
feeble efforts, they recruit the ranks of idle- 
ness and crime. The tendency of this edu- 
cation of the mind to neglect of the hand 
in securing results is to increase the rest- 
lessness of the time and to unfit many for 
true service. No work is degrading. To 
do anything well which can contribute to 
the comfort of any human being is no dis- 
grace: rather, is most honorable-—From 
an address by Dr. Franklin Carter at the 
Berkshire Industrial Farm, Canaan, N. Y. 








